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’ world in which he is to live. 


Editorial, 


APERS like ours, which contain only one-fortieth 
perhaps of the amount of matter printed in some 
of the great dailies during the week, cannot set 
forth as they do the glories of Commencement 
Week in the colleges; but we wish to record the 

fact that never in the time to which our memory runneth 
back has there been such a succession of sermons, ad- 
dresses, and speeches in the colleges and universities from 
Maine to California, in which were set forth with such 
profound faith and glowing speech the principles of civil 
and religious liberty and the duty of men in the republic 
of letters to remember that the highest call of the 
educated man is to service of the brotherhood. Fidelity 
to public trusts and regard for the rights of the smallest 
child and the humblest citizen have been urged as prime 
duties of the hour. Generous statements also have been 
made concerning the principles of theology and religion 
which are the roots of all healthy growth and whole- 
some human life. The spirit of the strongest men has 
been distinctly hopeful, helpful, and inspiring. 


ed 


THE dogs of Constantinople have been banished. The 
Turkish Empire has not yet risen to the level attained by 
Russia and China, as shown in the abolition of serfdom 
and slavery; but the banishing of the dogs who have acted 
so long as scavengers is a sign that the decencies of 
civilization are coming under the observation of the Turks. 
In our country the emancipation of the slaves was pref- 
aced by the outbreak of civil war. That may have been 
necessary for the settlement of State rights and the es- 
tablishment of the authority of the central government; 
but it is incredible that, under any circumstances, slavery 
could have endured in this country up to the time when 
even China was constrained to put it away. 

Bad 


Wuat is education? Strictly speaking we are told 
education is the process of drawing out native inborn 
faculties of mind and body and setting them to their 
proper task. ‘The definition may serve if we limit it to 
the training of faculties which are useful and which, being 
developed, will bring one into right relations with the 
Tested by such a standard, 
fully one-half of the education given in schools and col- 
leges has no use whatever and would be worse than use- 
less if it were not promptly discarded from the memory 
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when external pressure is removed. A curious illustra- 
tion of the effect of this kind of education was furnished 
by some girls who recently, with great glee, surrounded 
a bonfire made of all the books they had studied during 
their college course. When any one uses books in the 
right way, they become very dear, and to destroy them in 
a fit of wanton glee would be impossible. It is true that 
many text-books are of such a character that no rational 
being would ever care to look at them a second time, but 
there are immortal works which are often so treated in the 
process of education that they become repulsive. Our 
systems of education, both secular and religious, contain 
only the beginnings of the proper cultivation of human 
souls. 
wt 


By the triumph of the black champion at Reno, Nev., 
the colored race has won an inglorious distinction of which 
the evil effects will persist for many years. The African 
race, taking it together, is on the march from barbarism 
to civilization. It is a disaster to have the attention of 
Africans the world over called to a victory won on the 
lowest level of savagery. "That element needs no en- 
couragement. Another evil effect of this affair is the 
calling forth of all the meanest elements of savagery in 
the white race and the deepening of race prejudice in 
those classes of American life which are most antagonistic 
to the negro. A prize fight between two white men or 
two negroes is much to be preferred to mob violence and 
lawless encounters between angry men, because the ele- 
ment of discipline enters into the transaction. Fair 
play is enforced and the rights of the combatants are 
secured, but the slight gains of discipline in this case 
were more than counterbalanced by the new evils in- 
jected into the mutual relations of white and black men 


in this country. 
& 


In a report of the World Missionary Conference a 
speaker is quoted as saying: “Every Mohammedan 
trader, we are told, is a Moslem missionary. As they 
trade throughout Africa they tell of their faith. It is an 
advance on the religious beliefs of the pagan tribes, and 
they accept it with avidity. They would accept Christi- 
anity just as willingly if Christian missionaries were sent 
to them. After once becoming followers of the prophet, 
they offer a most difficult problem to the Christian mis- 
sionary. ‘There are whole tribes in Africa to-day, rang- 
ing from 5,000 to 2,000,000 persons, who have never 
heard of Christ. These facts were brought out at the 
conference. ‘The seriousness of the situation must be 
realized by all of us. We must meet this challenge.” 
The challenge cannot be met with success because Mo- 
hammedanism offers to the native African things that 
Christianity does not sanction, but more especially be- 
cause the white missionary is the personification of a race 
prejudice which, in the case of the Arab Mohammedan, 


does not exist. 
a 


ONE of the most encouraging signs of the times comes 
to us in the constant recurrence of the phrase “critical 
time’’ or something which conveys the same meaning. 
In all the churches and in all institutions the cry is that 
“this is a crisis in our history.’”’ Old ways are coming 
into disrepute, and new things are on foot which have 
not yet proved their right to displace the old. That 
everywhere and in everything there is a crisis and a 
critical situation indicates life, movement, and change, 
out of which better things may come if those who are 
awake to the danger and alive to the new opportunities 
do their duty. The feeble-minded’ men and women 
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who are always ready to halt before any new obstacle 
speak with bated breath of the possibility of future dis- 
tress and ruin. Brave souls welcome the prospect of 
conflict, because, as of old, eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 
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A FAVORITE topic of discussion in the days of Theodore 
Parker, and later of Dr. Hedge, was the place of the in- 
tellect in theology and religion. In writing a preface 
to his own volume of sermons Parker said, ‘‘I believe 
there are great truths in this book, both those of a 
purely intellectual character, and those, much more im- 
portant, which belong to other faculties nobler than the 
mere intellect; truths, also, which men need, and, as I 
think, at this time greatly need.’”” He who has the most 
commanding intellect. may be great because of this 
glorious capacity, even though the intellect is his main 
dependence. But he who in addition to an intellect of 
supreme quality has the transcendent power of the spir- 
itual nature is a greater man and will have a greater in- 
fluence upon the world. ‘The one gives light, the other 
gives life. It was for this reason that Abraham Lincoln 
was a greater man than Daniel Webster, though in in- 
tellectual power Webster was vastly superior. 


a 


WE now and then call attention to some outcropping 
of the old belief concerning the second coming of Christ. 
It would be a good thing to do if in some way the real 
belief of the Roman Catholics and Protestants of America— 
that is, the majority of them—concerning the personal 
second coming of Christ could be brought out and 
stated in plain terms. We talk about evolution, the prog- 
ress of science, and the new interpretation of the Bible, 
and many who describe themselves as liberals have a 
notion that the old beliefs have been cleared away. And 
yet the old beliefs concerning the second advent, the 
general judgment, the resurrection of the dead, where 
not openly professed and taught, are, in the minds of a 
great multitude, lying dormant, preventing the incoming 
of the new light of science and progress and ready, on 
rare occasions, to break forth in a blaze of excitement 
and reactionary revivalism. 


Education. 


During the last week twenty-five thousand people 
have been assembled in the city of Boston to consider 
the principles and methods of our system of popular 
education. Seventy different meetings were held in 
various parts of the city, and men and women of all 
ranks in the educational world, from the teacher of the 
kindergarten and primary school up to the presidents of 
universities, were in attendance and took part in the 
proceedings. One of the most potent elements in the 
new civilization which is arising on the American con- 
tinent was represented by these men and women. It 
is a commonplace now of criticism and confession that 
our methods of teaching and training in America are 
behind those of Germany and many European institu- 
tions, but we must insist that our method tends to the 
diffusion of intelligence and to raising the standards of 
morality and good taste in every community where our 
schools, colleges, and universities are at work. A suffi- 
cient proof of this statement may be found at any immi- 


‘gration depot by comparing a delegation of common 


people from any European country with what might be 
called a similar class in America. The American (and the 
immigrant after a few years’ residence in this country) 
has the advantage of greater alertness of body and mind, 
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of a higher standard of duty and privilege, and a more 
sanguine hope for the future of his children. 

That the higher education is appreciated by the ma- 
jority of voters is made evident throughout all the north- 
ern range of States by the great appropriations which 
are made for the support of State universities. Now, 
to meet and offset any criticism that may be made, let 
us at the outset confess that some of the meanest rascals 
in American life are graduates of colleges and universities. 
Let us confess that older institutions, like Harvard and 
Yale, send out men who would never be quoted as rep- 
resentatives of the high ideals which those universities 
cherish. Some of them have gained wealth by methods 
which they would be ashamed to describe, although with 
cold-blooded effrontery they attempt to make their 
wealth a substitute for good character in building a repu- 
tation. Others go away, and, because they are conscious 
of defect and failure, enjoy as best they may their ill- 
gotten gains, without returning to the place where they 
missed the opportunities of a noble education. Making 
such allowances, we still claim that the rising tide of 
numbers in the colleges and universities all over the land 
is a sign of promise and a good omen for the future. 
Two thousand young men and women cannot be as- 
sembled for the purpose of education under the leader- 
ship of noble and learned men and women without making 
discoveries in the gentle arts of living which will affect 
all their own future and their influence upon their fellows. 

In too many cases tragedy follows the shifting of ideals 
and the breach of sympathy between parents and chil- 
dren caused by new standards of conduct and judgment 
in art, literature, science, and politics. ‘To often chil- 
dren are ashamed of their parents and: show it, to their 
own discredit; but in multitudes of cases it is a thing to 
delight any one to see the honest pride of old men and 
women who have made sacrifices for their children and 
now see their children passing into a new world into which 
for them the entrance is forbidden. . They planned just 
that thing in their self-sacrificing devotion, and are willing 
to remain in the background while their boys and girls 
take their proper place in the world. 

One of the most touching things in the conduct of 
newly rich men is their desire to put some of their money 
at the service of poor boys and girls. They say to uni- 
versities and colleges, ‘“I want these boys and girls 
to have the opportunities I missed when I was young.” 
They therefore found scholarships which are often an 
embarrassment to the governing bodies, because less and 
less do they believe in giving alms even to worthy boys 
and girls. They like to make conditions so that only 
the most worthy and the most competent will be attracted 
and survive the ordeals of college life. ‘There are men, 
undoubtedly, who are supported for some years in col- 
leges and theological seminaries, and then, unfitted for 
manual labor or any of the practical arts by which a 
livelihood is gained, they are turned loose upon the world, 
educated incompetents. And yet who shall say that 
they are not happier with their intellectual resources 
than they would have been had they been left untouched 
to the chances of the industrial world. 

The recent week of commencements brought out in 
a manner that was almost startling, and certainly was 
inspiring in many cases, the virility and high moral 
purposes to be carried into all the institutions of Amer- 
ican life and redeem us from the bad reputation which 
partly we have earned and which in part has been thrust 
upon us by the mendacity of journalists and magazine 
writers who, that they might eat a piece of bread, have 
used their high office to promote sensationalism and a 

of the vicious qualities which do not properly 
represent the American people. Every American abroad 
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knows, to his great chagrin, that there is almost no one 
in Europe or elsewhere who takes any fair view of Ameri- 
can life or understands at all the virtue, the modesty, 
and rectitude of the great majority of the American 
people. ‘The common belief in England is that nowhere 
in the world are there such horrible contrasts between 
the luxury of the well-to-do and the misery of the poor. 
To every American, excepting the few whose eyes are 
blinded by fads and fancies, the converse of this is true. 
Nowhere in the world is there so much wide-spread com- 
fort, intelligence, and happiness as in the United States 
of America. 


Beauty and Ugliness. 


To many people of good bringing up there are few 
things more appalling than ugliness,—the bare, bald, 
material ugliness of slums, of reeking streets, crowded 
tenements, unwashed multitudes, dirty and begrimed 
children, slatternly women, and coarse, earth-stained men. 
It is not, therefore, wonderful that this sickening sense 
of aversion and disgust has passed into a synonym of 
brutal forms of wickedness, as if the mere contact with . 
this life must lead inevitably to vice. 

The pictures of the substratum of Paris life as ex- 
hibited in Zola’s novels were considered by many refined 
people too revolting to be uncovered to public view. 
They shocked sensitive nerves, and caused the sense of 
security by which we live in ease to vibrate painfully. 
Such sensitive people were content to know that such 
things exist without being forced to look at them. We 
live in good part by ignoring disagreeable facts, though 
the bases of society to the thoughtful may seem insecure, 
if not rotten. 

“JT will give to those people,” says the dainty lady, 
“but don’t exhibit to me their wounds and putrefying 
sores. I am too delicate, too easily overcome by bad 
air and nauseating odors. I can’t have intoxicated 
roughs swear at me, or slovenly, half-dressed women 
look with disdainful envy at my clothes. I love beauty 
passionately, and all the soft, agreeable, lovely things of 
life, and was not made to come in contact with rude, 
undisguised facts. 

Another says: ‘These things are truly dreadful, but 
we cannot, of course, be expected to go among those 
people ourselves. Let us organize a society or get up 
a dance or a fair or kermess. I will be the president if 
you wish, or the secretary. I will preside at board- 
meetings, and write reports of what other people have 
done; but I can’t climb endless flights of stairs to 
miserable attics or descend into basements and cellars 
where the poorest live amid heaps of rags and filth.” 

It is a singular contrast,—the toiling millions who are 
doing the materially dirty work of the world, and gay 
society that gladly dances and sports, to bring them into 
better conditions. The delicate mind shudders at the 
thought of scavenger work, rag-pickers’ filth, the cleansers 
and moilers of underground places who are too often 
subdued by the uncleanness in which they toil. If there 
were no material ugliness and repulsion to deal with, the 
problem of poverty would wear a new face. If all the 
indigent dwelt in rose-wreathed cottages, and possessed 
bath-rooms and sufficient light and air and space for 
decent living, the occupation of the charitable dilettante 
would be gone. But we must sometimes turn our atten- 
tion to those who cannot keep clean, whose work is vile, 
even though it be honest, whose sense of all delicate and 
lovely and beautiful things is deadened by the repulsive 
conditions under which they live. 

They are the movers and delvers in base material. 
They produce the great, magnificent works,—bridges, 
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tunnels, dams, construction work for which others get 
the credit. They are hands to the scheming brain, with- 
out which the brain would be useless. They clean our 
street and sewers. They swelter in dust and mud and 
ash-heaps. They delve like moles beneath the earth, 
and they tear down, at the risk of life, useless structures. 
But without these toilers, under conditions that seem so 
hideous to us, our comfortable, easy, cleanly life could 
not continue. We seldom think of what we owe to them. 
Of the underworld of industry we know practically little. 
The human elves and gnomes who labor there seem not 
to belong to our kind. But they are the heroes of the 
great, dark substructure of our civilization, without 
whose constant efforts and endless sacrifices the world 
of light and beauty, of all pleasant sights and delicate 
odors and delightful sensations would not exist. 

When you are on a great ocean liner, feeling the tonic 
freshness of sea breezes, enjoying the vast expanse of 
ocean and sky, you seldom, perhaps, let your thoughts 
descend to the furnace-room where the stokers, stripped 
to the waist, night and day, are feeding the fiery mouths 
of the dragon, whose breath drives the floating town 
through the waves. But now and then a man, panting, 
begrimed hands and face of one dusk hue, covered with 
oil and coal-dust, mounts the long stairways from the 
lower depths, to gaze for a moment at the light of day 
and to draw a long breath of clean, invigorating air. 

But who thinks of him as a great benefactor to his 
kind, to whom sincere thanks are due for his part in 
bringing the monster ship safely into port? So it is with 
thousands, nay, millions at the base of modern life whose 
existence is only known through those who exploit them. 
They do the dirty work, and we enjoy the benefits. Their 
lives are steeped in grime and ugliness that we may enjoy 
the beauty of the world and the rich heritage of its mani- 
fold charms. That those who toil and moil should be 
kept away from this heritage and the appreciations 
that make it precious seems more deplorable than the 
physical pains of cold or hunger; for the soul is mulcted 
of its rights and bound like Atlas to the earth burden. 

But of a higher grade are the humble, efficient workers 
in all forms of charity and relief. Their nerves do not 
give way before the calls of humanity, however repulsive. 
They are not often heard of or applauded. We do not 
pray God to bless them, as we should, out of sincerest 
gratitude. The well-known names that head the so- 
ciety’s list of officers are not the worker-bees in the hive, 
if they are not quite drones. Their part is the spec- 
tacular, the popular and praised. The real work is gen- 
erally done by those who have come to bear its unre- 
warded burdens with heroic steadfastness. They do not 
shrink from the homes of filth and squalor and every 
form of physical ugliness. It is they who keep contagion 
from our doors, and make it safe to breathe the air that 
surrounds us. ‘The devoted doctor, the humble nurse, 
the district visitor, toil through the hot summer and the 
cold winter for our benefit. They protect the well, while 
they minister to the sick and afflicted. No repulsive- 
ness, material or moral ugliness can deter them from ful- 
filling their task. Our thankfulness does not often flow 
as it should to such devoted servants of the Most High as 
these. We do not think of them very often, or of their 
constant, unintermitted work. They do not seem to us 
sublime in devotion and self-consecration. In our pleas- 
ant homes we do not know what it is to walk the wards 
of city hospitals to minister to sick paupers and neglected 
children, to care for the insane, the degraded, and vicious, 
to put the saving of life above all considerations of the 
loathsomeness of the task. But, if anywhere, the spirit 
of Jesus Christ is in these places, saying, “As ye do it 
unto the least of these, ye do it unto me.” 
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Current Copics. 


Tue lynching of an agent of the Anti-saloon League 
of Ohio in Newark, in that State, on July 8, was followed 
by immediate and vigorous action by Gov. Harmon. 
The executive, who was out of the State at the time of 
the commission of the crime by a mob of sympathizers 
with the illegal liquor interests in the city of Newark, 
proceeded with the least possible delay to Newark, 
suspended the mayor and the sheriff, made a close per- 
sonal investigation into the circumstances that attended 
the lynching, and announced his intention to punish all 
who had participated in or connived at it, to the full 
extent of the law. Gov. Harmon’s emphatic stand for 
the majesty of the law in Ohio was received throughout 
the State with manifestations of approval, despite the 
incidental fact that the Anti-saloon League’s agent had 
shot and killed, a few hours before he met with death at 
the hands of the mob, the proprietor of an illegal liquor 
establishment in which the league was conducting a raid 
in its efforts to discover evidences of law-breaking. 


ad 


THE events that have followed the prize fight at Reno, 
Nev., on July 4, when James J. Jeffries was defeated for 
the ‘‘heavy-weight championship of the world” by 
‘Jack’? Johnson, a negro, indicate that that contest 
will be the last of its kind that will be seen in America 
for a long time, if public sentiment has any effect upon 
the course of action of State and municipal authorities 
in such matters. ‘The exhibitions of the moving picture 
of the fight—one of the main financial features of the 
enterprise—already has been prohibited by the police 
powers of most of the cities of the Union as a menace 
to public peace and a danger to the morals of youth. 
The condemnation of the spectacle at Reno surpasses in 
emphasis and scope any expression of public disapproval 
that has followed a pugilistic encounter in recent years. 
Official action has been taken even in England and the 
antipodes to prevent, if possible, the display of the pho- 
tographic record of the event which Nevada permitted 


within her borders. : 
wv 


THE beginning of important events in the Far East 
was recorded last Monday, when the Russian and the 
Japanese foreign offices conveyed to the world the in- 
formation that Russia and Japan had signed a treaty 
settling all controversies between the two countries 
affecting Manchurian interests. A day before the offi- 
cial declaration simultaneously from St. Petersburg and 
Tokio, the impression was disseminated from official 
British sources that the foreign office at London had been 
in touch with the negotiations throughout their course, 
and that the aims of the negotiators had met with the 
sympathy of the British government as an indication of 
the desire of both sides to the new treaty to avoid future 
controversies in the territory that saw the last great 
war of modern times. The agreement, therefore, has the 
sanction of one of the two powers which are credited with 
a determining voice in the councils of the nations. There 
are reasons to believe that Germany’s attitude toward 
the new treaty is not unsympathetic. 

H ad 

THE new lines between Japan and Russia in Man- 
churia are drawn upon the basis of the realization by both 
powers that the Russo-Japanese War was a mistake, and 
that a continuance of policies at cross-purposes would 
be a greater mistake. It was realized at St. Petersburg, 
as early as the days that immediately followed the Battle 
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of Mukden, that somebody had blundered in denying 
to Japan the right to be heard on matters affecting the 
future of Manchuria, Korea, and the Liao “Tung penin- 
sula. How much of the diplomatic success with which 
Russia was credited at the end of the negotiations at 
Portsmouth was the outcome of a frank confession of 
their changed attitude by the Russian statesmen who 
negotiated the treaty of Portsmouth will never be known. 
It is generally assumed, however, that the bases for the 
understanding which is now an international fact were 
laid by Baron Komura and Sergius Witte around the 
historic table at the Kittery Navy Yard. Ever since the 
treaty of Portsmouth was signed, Russian and Japanese 
diplomats have been drawing closer together on matters 
of mutual interest. 
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A Few days before the newer treaty between Russia 
and Japan became an acknowledged fact, a significant 
declaration found its way into the European press under 
a Tokio date, to the effect that Japan was making defi- 
nite preparations for the annexation of Korea. The 
preliminary step to annexation, it was pointed out in 
this despatch, which elicited no denial from the Jap- 
anese capital, was the recent surrender by the Korean 
emperor of his police powers to the Japanese. This 
delegation of authority placed Tokio in complete control 
of the country—if, indeed, it had not enjoyed that ex- 
clusive position since the beginning of the occupation. 
The publication of the purposes, or credited purposes, 
of the Japanese in Korea was surmised at the outset, 
because of its peculiar juxtaposition in time with the 
negotiation of the new treaty, to have something to do 
with the new order of things as between Russia and 
Japan. ‘The announcement of the successful outcome of 
the negotiations gave color to the theory that Japan had 
obtained Russia’s full recognition of the Korean situa- 
tion. 

ned 


Tue friendly offer of the president of the Mexican 
Republic to exert his influence to bring about the ter- 
mination of the internecine conflict in Nicaragua has 
introduced a new element in a peculiarly complicated 
international situation. In a recent letter to President 
Taft, Gen. Diaz called attention to President Madriz’s 
complaint that the attitude of the United States toward 
the government de jure in Nicaragua was retarding the 
restoration of complete tranquility in the country, and 
sounded the American executive as to the possibility of 
a modification of his ‘“‘instructions”’ regarding Nicaragua. 
To this communication President Taft replied by in- 
forming Gen. Diaz that the appeal made to the nations 
by Dr. Madriz in his recent telegram, “in which the con- 
tinuation in Nicaragua is attributed to the policy of the 
United States, has evidently been transmitted under 
erroneous information with respect to actual facts and 
the principles of international law applicable to the case.” 


& 


INTERESTING and significant information concerning 
the internal state of India is contained in the Blue Book 
recently issued by the British government dealing with 
the material progress and condition of the country dur- 
ing the year 1908-09. A feature of the report is the sum- 
mary which shows a remarkable increase of crime through- 
out the empire during the period designated. The un- 
favorable season, the rise in the price of food grains, and 
inflammatory political activities are named as the causes 
for the prevalent lawlessness. In Bengal, the centre of 
the nationalist agitation, conditions were peculiarly 
deplorable, and ‘‘the reluctance of the public to co- 
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operate with the police in the detection and prosecution 
of offenders” is pointed out as an aggravating phase of 
the problem that confronts his majesty’s government. 
In the mean while, Lord Morley, chief secretary for India, 
is proceeding with the application of the administrative 
projects which are designed to give the people of India 
a greater share in its government. 


Brevities, 


Humility, self-respect, and a well-defined purpose to do 
worthy work make a fine combination. 


The true religion will in time to come, as it has in all 
time past, express itself with ritual or without. 


At Lake Mohonk Mr. Smiley has shown how a hotel 
can be successfully managed without dancing, gambling, 
or wine drinking, 


An intelligent Italian of noble rank once gave us in 
defence of the monarchy the statement that it was neces- 
sary to have some one to wear the robes. 


The hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’”’ was written by 
a radical Unitarian. It has been desecrated by addi- 
tions to make it teach the doctrine of the vicarious atone- 
ment. 


No change in the last fifty years has been more marked 
than that brought about by the vast increase of new 
occupations by which men and women could earn a 
livelihood. 


One reason that so many American boys went to sea 
in the early part of the last century was because there 
was so little chance to make anything more than a bare 
livelihood on land. 


It is easy to say of Jesus that he could walk upon the 
water because of the elevation of his spirit, but we see 
no evidence that spiritual-minded men weigh less upon 
the scales than their grosser fellows. 


If the Biblical story is true, Joseph, the dreamer, made 
the first great corner in grain in the land of Egypt, and 
reduced the people to an abjectness of dependence from 
which even in our time the Fellahin have not escaped. 


The opportunities which were open for the former 
generation to have stirring adventures and make money 
at the same time have expanded in our time into the 
amazing opportunities to make money by the new uses 
of power. 


Mount Etna. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Sicily’s ancient volcano is again belching forth floods 
of molten lava. Only last year the district around 
Messina, not far away, was desolated by a terrible earth- 
quake, and now the city of Catania, at the base of Mount 
ABtna, is threatened with a catastrophe like that which 
swallowed up Pompeii and Herculaneum. A number of 
villages situated on the slopes of the huge mountain 
have already been wiped out of existence. 

This highly cultivated section on the Mediterranean 
coast is one of the fairest spots in the whole world. In- 
deed, the entire island of Sicily is signally blessed by 
Nature, and but for this fell scourge it might be an earthly 
paradise. Its soft sky and its Arcadian landscapes are 
celebrated in classic mythology and poetry. It was 
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here that the much-travelled Ulysses touched while on 
his wanderings after the fall of Troy. In one of Sicily’s 
verdant meadows Persephone plucked flowers, and in 
her search for her lost daughter Demeter lighted the fires 
of Attna, as the old legend goes. Other poets besides 
Homer have dwelt lovingly on the beauties of this favored 
land. 

It was the home of Theocritus, who has vividly de- 
picted rustic life in the days when the world was young. 
What could be more happy than the description of this 
gifted Greek bard? 


“There we lay 
Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 
And fresh-cut vine leaves, who so glad as we? 
A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead; 
Hard by, a sacred spring flowed gurgling on 
From the Nymphs’ grot, and in the summer boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped laboriously. 
Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away 
‘The tree frog’s note was heard; the crested lark 
Sang with the goldfinch; turtles made their moan, 
And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 
All of rich summer smacked, of autumn all: 
Pears at our feet, and apples at our side 
Rolled in luxuriance; branches on the ground 
Sprawled, overweighed with damsons.” 


The country of Theocritus has a fascinating history, 
which Mr. Freeman tried to compress into seven bulky 
volumes. For at least three thousand years men have 
tempted fate in the neighborhood of Attna. Messina 
dates back seven years before Christ. The scene over- 
looked by the burning, shaking mountain is one of ideal 
loveliness, and is so productive that it is called the 
“granary of Sicily.” Its attractions of beauty, soil, and 
climate make it a desirable place of residence, and it has 
been occupied by large populations. Their lives and 
houses are never safe, and yet they live there in the shadow 
of impending destruction. The Sicilians know well the 
risks they incur, for the land has been rocked by earth- 
quakes and ravaged by volcanic eruptions from time 
immemorial. Mount Aftna has claimed its thousands 
of victims in almost every century, yet the peasants till 
their fertile fields and gather in the plenteous harvests 
of grapes and oranges that ripen on its sunny slopes. 

It is one of the oldest volcanoes of which we have any 
historical record. One eruption took place so long ago 
as 475 B.c. Since then there have been intervals of 
quiet and seeming security, followed by convulsions 
within the depths of the mountain and often accompanied 
by showers of red ashes and streams of lava. In the 
eruption of the year 1109 more than fifteen hundred 
persons lost their lives. In the past sixty years there 
have been five awful eruptions,—in 1852, 1864, 1865, 
1879, and the present year. ‘That of 1879 was especially 
violent. ‘The depressions on the mountain sides (which 
are known as gulches in the Rockies) were filled with 
torrents of lava. One of these streams is said to have 
been in places two miles broad, with a depth varying 
from twenty to one hundred seventy feet. 

7Ktna is an immense mountain, divided into three 
distant zones. ‘The lower zone (having a semi-tropical 
atmosphere) is named La Regione Cultra,—that is, the 
fertile region,—extending some fourteen or fifteen miles 
from the plain upward: its circumference at the foot of 
Aitna is about one hundred eighty miles. ‘The soil is 
chiefly composed of lava, which the lapse of ages has 
converted into a stratum of earth exceedingly fruitful. 
The middle or temperate zone is La Regione Sylvosa or 
Memorosa, the wooded region, where the air is cool and 
refreshing, every breeze being laden with perfumes from 
flowers and aromatic plants. ‘The circumference of this 
zone is not less than seventy miles. The upper zone, 
having only a scanty vegetation or none, is called La 
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Regione Deserta or Scoperta, the barren region, con- 
sisting of lava rocks and conical elevations above timber 
line and, farther up, of snow and ice (even in midsummer) 
At the top of this the frigid zone of Ajtna is a yawning 
crater, some three miles in circumference, shelving down 
like an immense amphitheatre. Dense volumes of 
sulphurous smoke issue from various places of this gulf, 
whose appearance is such as to make the stoutest-hearted 
beholder shudder as he gazes into its depths. Here and 
there are caverns of fire, suggestive of the Inferno of 
Dante and Milton. 

The ascent of Etna is a memorable experience. The 
element of danger, ever present, adds a spice of excite- 
ment to the trip, for no one knows when the sleeping 
volcano will awake. At times it would be a foolhardy 
thing to do to venture within twenty miles of its smoking 
summit. ‘i Rake 

A traveller who surmounted the dome of Aftna a cen- 
tury ago gave an interesting description of the excursion, 
which consumed two days and one night. 

“The woody region of Aftna ascends for about eight or 
nine miles,” he says, ‘“‘and forms a zone or girdle of the 
brightest green all around the mountain. 

“This night we passed through little more than half 
of it, arriving some time before the sun set at our lodging, 
which was a large cave, formed by one of the most an- 
cient-and venerable lavas. Here we were delighted with 
the contemplation of many beautiful objects,—the 
prospect on all sides being immense,—and we already 
seemed to have been lifted from the earth. After a 
comfortable sleep and other refreshments, at eleven 
o'clock at night we recommenced our expedition. 

“Our guide now began to display his great knowledge 
of the mountain, and we followed him with implicit 
confidence, where perhaps human foot had never trod 
before. Sometimes through gloomy forests, which by 
day were delightful, but now, from the universal dark- 
ness, the rustling of the trees, the heavy, dull bellowing 
of the mountain, the vast expanse of ocean stretched 
at an immense distance below us, inspired a kind of awful 
horror. 

“Sometimes we found ourselves ascending great rocks 
of lava, where, if our mules should make but a false step, 
we might be thrown headlong over the precipice. ... 

“The ascent for some time was not steep, and, as the 
surface of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerably good 
footing; but, as it soon began to grow steeper, we found 
our labor greatly increased. However, we determined 
to persevere, calling to mind that the Emperor Adrian 
and the philosopher Plato had undergone the same, and 
from a like motive too,—to see the rising sun from the 
top of Attna. 

“We at length arrived at the summit; but here de- 
scription must ever fall short, for no imagination has 
dared to form an idea of so glorious and so magnificent 
a scene. Neither is there on the surface of this globe 
any ene point that unites so many awful and sublime 
objects. 

“The immense elevation from the surface of the earth, 
drawn as it were to a single point, without any neighbor- 
ing mountain for the senses and imagination to rest upon 
and recover from their astonishment in their way down to 
the world, often discharging rivers of fire and throwing 
out burning rocks with a noise that shakes the whole 
island,—add to this the unbounded extent of the pros- 
pect, comprehending the greatest diversity, and the 
most beautiful scenery in nature, with the rising sun 
advancing in the east to illuminate the wondrous scene. 

“The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up and 
showed, dimly and faintly, the boundless prospect around. 
Both sea and land looked dark and confused, as if only 
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emerging from their original chaos; and light and dark- 
ness seemed still undivided, till the morning, by degrees 
advancing, completed the separation. The stars are 
extinguished and the shades disappear. ‘he forests, 
which but now seemed black and bottomless gulfs from 
which no ray was reflected to’ show their form or colors, 
appear a new creation, rising to the sight’ and catchin 
life and beauty from every increasing beam. Z 

“The scene still enlarges, and the horizon seems to 
widen and expand itself on all sides till the sun, like the 
great Creator, appears in the east and with his plastic 
rays completes the mighty scene. All appears enchant- 
ment, and it is with difficulty we can believe we are still 
on earth. ‘The senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of 
such a scene, are bewildered and confounded; and it is 
not till after some time that they are capable of separating 
and judging of the objects that compose it. 

“The body of the sun is seen rising from the ocean, 
immense tracts of both sea and land intervening... . 

“The most beautiful part of the scene is certainly the 
mountain itself, the island of Sicily, and the numerous 
islands lying around it. All these, by a kind of magic 
in vision that I am at a loss to account for, seem as if 
they were brought close around the skirts of Aitna, the 
distances appearing reduced to nothing.” 

DENVER, CoL. 


For the Christian Register. 


Allegiance. 


BY CAROLINE ELIZABETH MACGILL. 


These things my faith demands of me: 
High courage and a smile, , 
And ruth of hand that tenderly 
May from some soul a burden free, 
To rest a little while. 


These things my faith bids me to shun: 
A lagging heart and frown, 
A battle by another won, 
My part neglected and undone, 
My standard furled and down. 


Socialism Next. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


President ‘Taft announces his conviction that in pol- 
itics our next contest is to be over the progress of social- 


ism. A society has been organized to fight socialism - 


in the Church, headed by Rev. John W. Hill, with 
Archbishop Ireland as vice-president. So far in this 
country there has been no special gain made by technical 
socialism, except to elect a mayor of Milwaukee; that 
is, no recent gain has been made. But we have to bear 
in mind that our public-school system is socialistic through 
and through, and that our post-office system and high- 
Way system are of the same sort. Perhaps President 
Taft refers to the fact that he is making a determined 
effort to socialize the railroads, while postal savings 
banks will serve to intensify the socialistic nature of that 
branch of our public service. 

Really no one seems to know exactly what socialism 
means. No word stands in the dictionary or in popular 
usage with such a broad definition. One thing is certain, 
that the social side of the Christian religion is just now 
getting a hearing that it never got before. Individual- 
ism in church matters counts for far less than it did in 
the good old Calvinistic days. Nobody is half as careful 
to get his own soul saved as he is to see that his neighbor 
is saved, both body and soul. Whether this is degen- 
erate Christianity or pure Christianity remains to be 
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proven. We are inclined to think that the drift is going 
to be to bring the saints and sinners together, and save 
them by such practical measures as sanitary surround- 
ings, more hopeful theology, and a good deal more em- 
phasis placed on the “conditions” that make for right- 
eousness. 

Rev. Drew Roberts, in the Westminster Review of 
London, has recently sent out a very moderate but very 
decided plea for a more temperate judgment as to the 
inherent nature of the socialistic movement everywhere. 
He declares that it is not anti-religious, but, on the con- 
trary, a world-wide movement for a deeper love and a 
deeper faith. He thinks that it comes up out of the 
internationalism which has come upon us during the 
past century in commerce and in politics. He holds 
that there is a challenge to the Church in every land that 
cannot be denounced as opposed to religion without the 
implication that the religion opposed has lost its saving 
savor. Why the Church, and as he says, especially the 
Church of England, should be against a body of workers, 
struggling for the working classes and for a larger equal- 
ization of social welfare is difficult to comprehend. He 
allows that socialism aims at depriving the capitalistic 
class of their peculiar privileges and economic advan- 
tages. Socialism says expressly that the necessary means 
of life for an industrial community is the land, with its 
included mines and its means of transit; and that these 
should be collectively administered for the good of all. 
This does not seem to be very different from the doctrine 
which is being taught us from Washington just now. 
There is, however, nothing in it that we must set down 
as positively infidel or atheistic or anti-religious. 

Following Mr. Roberts a little farther, he thinks that 
for a while to come the moneyed classes and the common 
classes or laboring class are going to diverge. Economic 
interests will force them apart. Inside the churches 
there will still be the doling-out method, the helping of 
the poor and starving by means of soup kitchens and 
bread tickets. He believes, however, that we are very 
soon to touch the cross-roads, and that no word will 
be more loathed than that which describes “charity” 
as something unlike or a substitute for justice. He 
believes that the time is not very far when there will be 
a merging of all the people in a sincere struggle to do 
justice by each other. 

It will be pleasant, in connection with this discussion, 
to note that the call for a universal religion has outreached 
the limits of the Protestant bodies, and is now being taken 
up by the Catholic Church; for what else can we make 
out of the letter of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cremona 
to the world’s Missionary Conference, held at Edinburgh? 
This is not a demand that we submit to Rome, but a 
brotherly wish expressed that we may all be willing to 
let down our divisions, and unite on those points that 
are vital. It is not a call to solidification, after the 
Catholic sort, or to sectarianism, after the Protestant 
sort, but to co-operation in the spirit of Jesus. 

At any rate, we see nothing at present, in the social 
movements of our times, to specifically alarm us, either 
as citizens or as Christians. We are rather glad that the 
socialists have elected a mayor in Milwaukee, for it will 
give them a chance to show their real intent. We are 
glad that President Taft has determined to socialize our 
railroads, for they are fairly a part of the highway system 
that was social from the outset. We are not alarmed 
when we hear that the millionaires have done their work, 
and that what we now need is to approximate equaliza- 
tion of conditions and comforts. Nor are we disturbed 
at the idea of a great deal more social salvation, both 
as concerns this world and the next. There is a lot* of 
time wasted, by some people, on bugbears. ‘This is one 
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trouble of the imagination, that it keeps scarecrows in 
the cornfields, where there are no crows there. So far 
as we can understand the outlook, the world was never as 
well fronted with Jesus Christ as it is at this very moment. 
If the bands will play, let them give us marching songs 
instead of dirges. 

Crinton, N.Y. 


On the Picture of a Nun. 


How beautiful is her benignant face! 

And in the sacred deeps of those calm eyes 
What tender dreams float of fair paradise! 

Her look hath in it more of heavenly grace 
Than we who strive for self, mayhap, can trace; 
Yet is there resignation that defies 

The proudest learning of the worldly wise 

And all the stress of life’s impetuous race. 

But, ah, what mem’ries still must sometimes rise 
To stir the patient heart and all but break ~ 
The woman’s will; and what untold regrets 
Must pierce her soul; o’er love that never dies 
Whose buried pleasure she may never wake! 
Alas, how deep are proud religion’s debts! 


—Charles W. Stevenson. 


War and the World’s Progress. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The most enlightened and the soberest intelligence of 
the world is declaring that war is the central enemy to 
the world’s progress. It is such an enemy primarily 
because it holds in its grasp so large a proportion of the 
human energies and material resources of all the leading 
nations of the world, and employs them not for progress 
or for human benefit, but for waste and destruction. 
For example, the astounding, the almost unthinkable 
fact stares us in the face that nearly seven-tenths of the 
total revenue of the United States government is spent 
for objects connected with war. In other great nations 
the case is as bad. Of course all this vast wealth comes 
from the people and belongs to the people, and ought 
to be used for their benefit to give them better food, 
better homes, better schools. 

Why should the people be thus robbed of their own? 
How can humanity advance when thus impoverished and 
bowed to the earth beneath war burdens? 

But war does even worse than waste untold wealth 
and measureless human energy. It injures the moral 
life of the world, and hinders the world’s moral progress. 
It depraves the moral sense of communities and nations. 
It vitiates national ideals. It degrades the personal 
ideals of young men by associating honor in their thoughts 
with what is brutal instead of with what is noble, with 
efforts to injure others instead of with efforts to benefit 
others, with destruction of life instead of with the saving 
of life. War is the most conspicuous and the most hideous 
form in which the barbarism, the cruelty, and the un- 
reason of the past reach down and perpetuate themselves 
in the present. 

In earlier and darker ages of the world doubtless war 
had its necessary place, but those ages are gone. Among 
civilized peoples there is no more need or place for war 
to-day than for lynch law or duelling or the vendetta. 
Civilization substitutes local and national courts for 
pistols and bludgeons: it must soon substitute an in- 
ternational court for our equally barbarous machine guns 
and battleships. As a means for settling difficulties 
between enlightened nations nothing more bungling, 
more unreasonable, more brutal, or more dishonorable, 
not to say more enormously and uselessly expensive, 
ean be conceived than the method of war. And certainly 
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no method can be less able to afford a guarantee that the 
settlement effected will be just. 

But at least the nations of Christendom have arrived 
at a stage in the world’s progress where, if they will, they 
can now have a great International Court of Arbitral 
Justice, composed of the wisest and ablest jurists of the 
world,—a court in which differences between nations 
can be settled with dignity, with honor, with economy, 
by reasonable and humane methods, and with practical 
certainty of justice to all concerned. 

The way was opened for such a court by the two Hague 
Conferences, and two important steps were taken in the 
direction of its actual creation. One was the establish- 
ment of a Prize Court to settle controversies arising out 
of war: the other was the adoption of thirty-five articles 
as a basis for a Court of Arbitral Justice to settle contro- 
versies arising in times of peace (controversies of such a 
nature as to be liable to lead to war), and the recommenda- 
tion that such a court be established by the various powers 
through international diplomatic conference and action. 

It is most honorable to our nation that our Secretary 
of State, the Hon. Philander C. Knox, with the full assent 
of President Taft, has set himself to the task of bringing 
about the Creation of such a court. The success that he 
has met with thus far is encouraging in a high degree. At 
the recent Lake Mohonk Conference the Hon. James 
Brown Scott, solicitor for the Department of State, read 
a paper which has since been published, giving an authori- 
tative account of what Secretary Knox has done. Says 
the paper: “Secretary Knox has recently addressed a 
circular identical note to the Powers, requesting them to 
collaborate with the United States in the establishment 
of a truly permanent tribunal, composed of professional 
judges, which tribunal shall be at The Hague, ready to 
receive cases when they are presented, and to decide them 
according to law and evidence, without the delay or 
friction so often involved in the creation of a temporary 
tribunal. The expenses of this court are to be borne 
by the nations participating in its constitution, and the 
decisions of the Court will not merely decide the indi- 
vidual questions submitted, but develop the common law 
of nations just as clearly and scientifically as the courts 
of England and the United States have developed the 
common law of these individual nations. ‘The Secretary 
of State, the Hon. Philander C. Knox, authorizes and 
directs me to say officially that the responses to the iden- 
tical circular note have been so favorable and manifest 
such a willingness and desire on the part of the leading 
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- nations to constitute a Court of Arbitral Justice, that he 


believes that a truly permanent Court of Arbitral Justice, 
composed of judges acting under a sense of judicial re- 
sponsibility, representing the various judicial systems of 
the world and capable of insuring the continuity of arbi- 
tral jurisprudence, will be established in the immediate 
future, and that the Third Peace Conference will find it 
in successful operation at The Hague.” 

This information as to what has been done and the 
prospects for the future, communicated by Secretary Knox 
through the Hon. James Brown Scott, is most encouraging. 
It may well give renewed hope to all friends of peace. 
But we must not deceive ourselves with the thought that 
such a Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice as is con- 
templated and desired is yet a certainty. Plainly it is 
far from that. There is much indifference among the 
nations regarding it; there is much misunderstanding 
as to its nature and desirability; there is much positive 
hostility to it. The most that can be said is that its 
establishment now seems somewhat strongly probable. 
But to turn this probability into certainty everything 
possible must be done to create a powerful public senti- 
ment in our own and other countries in support of Secre- 
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tary Knox and those who are co-operating with him. 
If a public sentiment can be created and maintained in 
our own and even three or four of the other leading nations 
which will be enlightened cnough and strong enough to 
say, “The court ought to be established, and it must 
be established,” then the result will be that the great 
deed, one of the most significant in the history of the 
world and immeasurable in its good to mankind, will soon 
be accomplished. 

The event will be nothing less than epoch-making in 
human history. With such a High Court of Nations 
once securely set up, we have a right to expect that there 
will follow a gradual and in the end a very large reduction 
of armaments, a gradual waning of the war spirit, a slow 
but sure replacing of military ambitions among nations 
by the far nobler ambitions of peace, and the recovery 
of the vast financial resources which have been so long 
prostituted to uses of war, and their employment at last 
for ends of human benefit. 

I will not say that then will come the millenium, for 
nothing is plainer than that the human race is yet very 
far from its final goal, and has many a tedious hill to 
climb and many a long struggle to pass through before 
it can reach any halting place where it will have any 
right to sit down and claim that its ends are even meas- 
urably attained. But this I will say, that, with the horrible 
and insane game of war once thus outlawed by the lead- 
ing nations, the greatest of all known enemies to human 
progress will have been destroyed, and the way will be 
open as it never yet has been for a concentration of the 
resources and energies of mankind upon efforts for the 
promotion of human welfare. 

HarRTForD, Conn. 


Spiritual Life. 


Man is the higher sense of our planet, the star which 
connects it with the upper world, the eye which it turns 
towards heaven.—WNovalis, 


: at 


The ultimate faith, which never wavers within me, 
that through the sunshine or through storm our nature 
is being trained to a perfection of insight and character 
beyond our present power to conceive.—Martineau. 
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The heart- which can carry the burdens and sorrows of 
even the most forsaken, which can make room for the 
griefs and toils and cares of the hapless multitude, is 
filled without measure with the life and love of God.— 
Charles F. B. Miel. 
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Be sure that you have made no small progress in the 
spiritual life when you can control your imagination, 
so as to fix it on the duty and occupation actually exist- 
ing, to the exclusion of the crowd of thoughts which are 
perpetually sweeping across the mind.—Jean N. Grou. 


ad 


We can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or for 
another: we can’t tell where that will lie. We can only 
choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the present 
moment or whether we will renounce that for the sake of 
obeying the divine voice within us,—for the sake of being 
true to all the motives that sanctify our lives.—George 
Eliot. 
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Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall, 
but the moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. 
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For every false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and 
oppression, for lust or vanity, the price has to be paid 
at last, not always by the chief offenders, but paid by 
some one. Justice and truth alone endure and live. 
Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but dcomsday 
comes at last to them.—J. A. Froude. 
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The Language spoken by Jesus and by Paul. 


BY REV. HASKET D. CATLIN. 


The recent position of Prof. Haupt, that Jesus was of 
Aryan rather than Semitic stock, lends fresh interest to 
the long-discussed question whether Jesus and his people 
ordinarily spoke Aramaic or Greek, though the latter 
inquiry is somewhat different from the one raised by 
Dr. Haupt, which dealt with the race and blood of Jesus 
rather than with his language, and probably did not 
question that the vernacular of Palestine, and so of Jesus, 
was Aramaic. 

What language did Jesus usually speak? What was 
the vernacular of Palestine in his day? How interest- 
ing and important the question is, is apparent from its 
relation to the question what Jesus actually said and 
meant, if we have to read his thought through the media, 
not of two, but of three, languages, one of them quite 
dissimilar to the others; and we see how the whole story 
of his life may have to be modified in view of this sit- 
uation. 

And the question is not as easily settled as one might 
think; for, while the- prevailing opinion of scholars is, 
no doubt, that Jesus and the people around him spoke 
Aramaic, yet so much can be said for Greek as the ver- 
nacular of Palestine, that the author of ‘‘Green’s Hand- 
book to the Grammar of the Greek Testament’’ does 
not scruple actually to say (p. 168): “It was in the 
Greek of the Septuagint thus modified [by Palestinian 


influences] that in all probability our Lord and his apos- 


tles generally spoke. The dialect of Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 
73) was not a corrupt Hebrew, but a provincial Greek.” 
I have recently noted, too, that Dr. J. E. Gilbert,—I 
do not know his claims to scholarship,—in a Sunday- 
school lesson on John xx. 1-18, writes:— 

“(Verse 16.) ‘This depth of agony of love, which had 
led the Magdalene to forget the restraints of a Jewish 
woman’s intercourse with a stranger, opened the lips: 
and heart of Jesus. Before he had questioned on the 
score of her sorrow. Now he spoke her name in the well- 
remembered accents that had unbound her from demoniac 
power and called her into new life. (Luke viii. 2.) That 
name, so spoken again, was another call to the inner 
nature of Mary, and she was immediately aroused. 
There was no mistaking the voice this time. It was 
a personal, ‘direct, familiar, and tender appeal, and she 
turned herself fully toward the speaker, and, as her eyes 
rested upon him, she exclaimed, ‘Rabboni,’ that is, 
Master. She had rejected the Greek tongue, that com- 
monly used, and she returned to the Hebrew, the lan- 
guage of her people and of the Covenant,—a very common 
occurrence among those who have taken up a foreign 
speech; but who in hours of deep feeling revert again 
to the expressions that are in the blood and race. The 
two had recognized each other.” 

It may be added that we always, however, uncon- 
ciously assume in our thought or discussions about the 
New Testament reports of what Jesus said that we have 
in the Greek text, if genuine, the very words which 
Jesus used, and we discuss the history of the words and 
their use in other New Testament or Hellenistic pas- 
sages or by classical writers, forgetting all the time 
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that they may not be the words Jesus himself used, but 
only imperfect, perhaps erroneous, translations of them. 

No doubt the presumption would seem to be very 
strong in favor of Aramaic as the usual language of 
Jesus and the disciples. It seems quite unlikely that 
even the three centuries since the Greek wave had swept 
over Western Asia could have availed to establish the 
Greek language as the vernacular of Palestine in oppo- 
sition to the rooted and natural prejudice of the people 
against all things foreign, including a language belong- 
ing to a different family and in its genius so unlike their 
own. Moreover, the opinion of the scholars is, it must 
be confessed, overwhelmingly in support of Aramaic as 
the language of Jesus and his people. So (besides doubt- 
less many others) Reuss, Bleek, Winer, and Meyer, the 
last named, in his commentary on Matthew xxvi. 73, 
remarking that the Galileans could not, in speaking, 
make proper distinction between the gutterals, while 
our own Prof. Toy, in his ‘Religion of Israel’ and again 
in his ‘Quotations in the New Testament,” takes the 
same general position. I recall, too, that Dr. E. H. 
Hall, in some correspondence on this subject some years 
ago, when he had stated in his ‘“‘First Lessons on the 
Bible,” that Aramaic was “the language Jesus always 
spoke,” called my attention to the fact that Josephus 
tells with what effort he acquired sufficient command 
of Greek to compose his writings in it. Significant and 
impressive also, though not perhaps decisive, is the 
fact stated in Acts i. 19, that in the language of the 
“dwellers at Jerusalem”’ the sight of Judas’s death ‘‘ was 
called Akel-dama.”’ 

And yet something cogent is to be said for the other 
view, which makes Greek the customary language of 
Jesus and his people. At least some difficulties remain 
to be explained if we assume that they usually spoke 
Aramaic. Why are individual Aramaic words or ex- 
pressions (“‘ Ephphatha,” Mark vii. 34; “‘ Eloi, Eloi, etc.,” 
Matt. xxvii. 46; ‘‘talitha koumi,” Mark v. 41) quoted as 
utterances of Jesus unless they were exceptional, the old 
mother-tongue coming spontaneously to the lips of Jesus 
at the moment under some stress of emotion? And, 
when Jesus on the cross echoes that despairing ery of 
the psalmist, just referred to, “Eloi, Eloi,” etc., why do 
the Jews, not the Roman soldiers, mistake him and sup- 
pose he is calling on Elijah? Is it enough to say with 
Meyer that it is a brutal jest, a mere cruel play on words, 
and that they do not really misunderstand him? In what 
language did Philip talk with the eunuch of Ethiopia 
(Acts viii.) when he found him reading (if the report 
is exact) from the Greek text of the later Isaiah, 
which Philip seems to have understood without the 
slightest difficulty? Did they suddenly, and with- 
out any hint to us from the reporter, change to Aramaic? 
And would the stranger have been as likely to understand 
it as he did Greek, which may have penetfated far up 
the Nile, even to the court of Candace, his queen? Why 
are the mob (Acts xxii.) surprised when Paul addresses 
them in Aramaic, unless it was that they were all ready 
to listen to him in Greek? Or is their surprise offset 
by that which the Roman officer betrays when Paul 
addresses him in Greek, and he exclaims, “Dost thou 
know Greek?’’?* And why does Paul (Acts xxvi. 14) 
notice the fact that the voice he seemed to hear on the 
way to Damascus spoke in the Aramaic tongue, unless 
the usual speech was Greek? 

No doubt the people understood Aramaic, but did they 
commonly use it? Was it not rather, like some of our 


*It is to be noted, however, that the surprise here expressed is not that Paul, a 
Hebrew, should know Greek, but that Paul, “the Egyptian,” should know it, the Roman 
forgetting for the moment that Greek was at this time, if not the vernacular, certainly 
well known in lower Egypt, at least at Alexandria, whence the agitator would naturally 
have come. 


archaic forms in English, the language of the synagogue 
or reserved for solemn or stately occasions for devotion 
or poetry, as when Jesus’ tender heart is wrung by the 
sorrow that he sees or by the agony he feels of seeming 
desertion on the cross, or when Paul hears from the 
heavens a voice “in the Hebrew language,’ or would 
himself appeal to the deeper sensibility, the ancestral 
memory, of his people, believing they would hear him 
then more intently and more patiently, as, we are told, 
they did when he began.* 

Certainly there is reason to suspect that Paul, even 
from the feet of Gamaliel, was not so good a Hebraist 
as Grecian. He quotes almost wholly fromt he LXX., 
even when these depart very essentially from the older 
text;} and, when he does venture to turn to the Hebrew 
text itself, he seems to blunder a little, as in the notable 
“seeds’’ passage (Gal. iii. 16). On the other hand, how 
familiar he is with Greek! He coins words, as the ép6omodeiy 
of Galatians ii. 14; he has some facility in the use of 
Greek particles, illative and other; and he quotes (if. 
Titus i. 12 may possibly be included as his) at least three 
times from Greek authors; and, though he does not in 
any case name the authors, and it might be objected that 
the words were merely in the air, as proverbs, still his 
manner is that of familiarity with the writers quoted.{ 

That Paul, born and spending his boyhood in the Greek 
city of Tarsus, should have used Greek with more facility 
than Aramaic, though the household training and the 
later tutelage of Gamaliel may have given him some 
imperfect knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic, is not sur- 
prising, any more than that even orthodox Jewish chil- 
dren in America should feel more at home with English 
than with Hebrew or even Yiddish; but that Jesus and 
his people, in the very land of the holy tongue, should have 
adopted for every-day use another and an alien language 
is indeed hard to believe, yet history furnishes some 
parallels. Prof. W. D. Whitney, in his ‘‘Language and 
Study of Language,” reminds us how completely the 
Roman conquest of Gaul resulted in the displacing of 
the earlier Celtic speech by the Latin, as centuries later 
it was to be itself displaced in Britain by the Saxon 
invasion. And this Saxon speech, in turn, though not so 
seriously affected, yet how largely it was interfused to 
the extent of one-half, as Whitney estimates, by the 
Norman of the conquest. 

True, these languages were all of common Aryan stock, 
and so presented, it might seem, no such opposition to 
each other, as might be expected in the case of an Aryan 
and a Semitic tongue; and yet is it impossible, even if 
we recall the stubborn resistance of the people to the 
Hellenizing efforts of the court at Antioch, to suppose 
that through this influence, supplemented by that from 
Alexandria, Greek had gradually displaced the old lan- 
guage of the people? 

Still, when all has been said, we must admit the great 
difficulty of the supposition, especially as to the common 
people with whom Jesus chiefly consorted and who 
would have clung most tenaciously to the old ancestral 


*Tt may be noted that most, if not all, of the Aramaic words appearing in the New 
Testament,—e.g., Abba, Akeldama, Allelouia, Amen, Beelzebub, Boanerges, Eloi lama 
sabachthani, Gabbatha, Golgotha, Hosanna, Korban, Mammon, maranatha, Raka— 
have either a religious (or ecclesiastical) or else an emotional coloring. 

t+ Prof. Toy (‘‘ Quotations in the New Testament,” p. 162) notes an example of this 
in Romans xii. r7and 2 Corinthians viii. 21, borrowed from Proverbs iii. 4, where Paul 
apt the LXX. in mistaking a noun for a verb, with some resulting change in the 
thought. 

t Since writing the above I have noted the following from Jiilicher (“ Einleitung in 
das Neue Testament,” p. 36): “Of course he [Paul] understood Hebrew, which was 
spoken at the time in the schools of Jerusalem; but that to the man who uses the Old 
Testament almost without exception in the text of the Greek version Greek has become 
still more familiar admits of no question, and the theory that his writings were only 
brought over into Greek out of an Aramaic first draft is as venturesome as to suppose 
that on his missionary journeys his intercourse with the Greeks was by means of an 
interpreter. He has complete command of the language,—not the Greek of the classic 
age, but the Hellenistic, the popular language of the time, 7 xo.vj.”” And may we 
add that it was through no interpreter that Paul spoke to the curious crowd when he 
stood unabashed on Mars’ Hill. It was his ideas, not any halting or barbarian speech, 
that made him a ‘“‘babbler”’ even to the restless, news-seeking Athenians. 
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tongue and been the last to adopt the hated Gentile 
speech. 

However the question be answered, it is interesting, 
as already said, to consider the effects upon our study of 
Jesus and the New Testament story. If Jesus spoke 
Aramaic, then we have only an imperfect, often uncer- 
tain knowledge of what he said, for we have only here 
and there a word he actually used, and for the most 
part must depend on the report of his words conceived 
and expressed by men (or their reporters) who often mis- 
apprehended his thought and meaning, in a language 
utterly unlike the one he used. ‘Thus to the already 
sufficiently difficult problem how to bring our modern 
minds to a complete understanding of a report written 
in another age, in another language, though Aryan 
like our own, is added the far greater problem how to 
make sure that this intermediate language of the report 
correctly reproduces the thought conceived in a far dif- 
ferent tongue. 

But, if it was Greek that Jesus habitually spoke, 
whether or not himself an Aryan, as Prof. Haupt con- 
tends, then we may feel a little surer that we know what 
he actually said, and may also feel ourselves in closer 
contact with his thought and life. Whether Jesus was 
Aryan in blood or not, if he spoke an Aryan language, 
he was a little nearer us of the Aryan stock, just as the 
universalizing influence of Paul, to which Christianity 
certainly owes so much, may have been due, in case the 
language of Jesus was Aramaic, to the fact that, though 
in blood ‘‘a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” he was born in 
a Greek city and spoke the Greek language as his mother- 
tongue. If Jesus was of Semitic race, yet spoke an 
Aryan tongue, then he was peculiarly fitted to be a world 
leader to a larger life, since in him, then, to the deep 
religious and spiritual insight of the prophets of his 
people was added through his Aryan speech a vehicle 
of expression they could never know till the “TIonians”’ 
should come from the “isles afar off.” It was not the 
tongue of Plato, it is true,—that tongue which Dr. 
Arnold pronounced the most perfect instrument of 
thought the wit of man has ever devised; yet, even 
in its fallen and hybrid state, it was Greek still, fitted to 
be the vehicle of the great evangel and destined to be 
for two centuries the literary language of the growing 
church. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, PA. 
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A Liberal Jew’s View of Christianity. 


BY -H., MM. SELBY. 


Last autumn I had the pleasure of attending the 
Jowett Lectures at the Passmore Edwards Institute 
(Tavistoch Place, London, W.C.). 

The lectures, founded as a memorial of the late Prof. 
Jowett (Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and translator 
of Plato), were given last year by the well-known Jewish 
scholar, Mr. Claude Montefiore, their subject being 
“Some Elements in the Teaching of Jesus, according to 
the Synoptic Gospels.”’ While the lectures were being 
delivered, a book written by Mr. Montefiore, entitled 
“The Synoptic Gospels,’’ was passing through the press. 
This book, together with the lectures, forms the subject 
of this paper. 

Of the book two volumes are now out: we are .promised 
a third volume containing some ‘‘ Additional Notes,” by 
Mr. Israel Abrahams. ‘The two volumes before us con- 
sist of a fresh translation of the three Synoptic Gospels, 
preceded by an introduction and followed by a detailed 
commentary. 
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In this commentary, so far as it deals with questions of 
Christian scholarship, Mr. Montefiore follows well-known 
writers,—e.g., Loisy, Wellhausen, Weiss,—from whose 
works he makes copious extracts; but, in comparing the 
teaching of Jesus with that of the rabbis, he supplies 
much valuable information drawn from his own stores 
of learning, as also when the subject touches on Jewish 
customs or the Jewish Law. ‘These subjects, however, 
he has already treated more fully elsewhere, especially 
in his Hibbert Lectures (1896), so that the chief interest 
of the book before us and the Jowett Lectures is his im- 
pression of Jesus and of Christianity. 

Mr. Montefiore approaches these themes in a judicial 
and yet sympathetic spirit, adjudicating with wonderful 
impartiality between Jewish critics and Christian com- 
mentators. To him Jesus is a successor of the older 
prophets, having many points in common with his prede- 
cessors, especially with Isaiah and Amos. He has no 
doubt that Jesus believed himself to be the Messiah 
and conceived his mission to be the proclamation of the 
speedy coming of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The impression he has gained from the Synoptic 
Gospels of the character of Jesus is that of a man full of 
ardor, dominated by feeling rather than by reason; 
compassionate and gentle to the sinful, the weak, the 
suffering, and especially to any class generally slighted 
and despised. In this connection Mr. Montefiore speaks 
of the attitude of Jesus towards women, and, to empha- 
size the point, includes in his book the narrative which 
is now found in chapter viii., verses 1-11, of the Fourth 
Gospel, but which in character has more affinity with 
the Synoptics. Mr. Montefiore suggests that the conduct 
of Jesus on the occasion referred to may have been de- 
termined, in part, by his reluctance to reproach the 
woman in the absence of the partner in her guilt,—a re- 
markable suggestion as coming from a Jew, the usual 
attitude of Jews towards women being among the least 
pleasing of Jewish characteristics,—not that Jews are 
more immoral than men of other nations, rather the 
contrary: the repellent thing about them is their assump- 
tion that woman was made solely for the use of man. 

But—to return to the character of Jesus—Mr. Mon- 
tefiore goes on to say that, gentle as Jesus was to the weak, 
he was fierce and even unjust to his opponents, and tested 
all men by their readiness to accept his teaching, thinking 
that those who rejected him must necessarily be wicked. 
In this connection Mr. Montefiore especially resents 
the denunciations of the Pharisees, contending that 
in their disputes with Jesus there is often a great deal to 
be said on their side, and maintaining that in many cases 
when the Evangelists accuse them of cavilling, they were 
probably asking questions in good faith. Mr. Montefiore 
also points out that the sweeping assertions in the Gos- 
pels are contradicted by other parts of the New Testa- 
ment itself, and, to accept his argument, one need only 
remember that Saint Paul was a ‘“‘Pharisee of the Phar- 
isees.”” 

In Mr. Montefiore’s treatment of this part of his 
subject one sees, even in the book,—and of course it 
was far more perceptible in the lectures,—a trace of 
personal indignation and protest which contrasts strongly 
with the detachment of his usual attitude; and no one 
with any feeling of-patriotism can wonder, since, as Mr. 
Montefiore points out, in the time of Jesus the bulk of 
the Jews adhered to Pharisaic principles, so that the de- 
nunciations in the Gospels really stigmatize, if not the 
whole nation itself, at least the religious leaders of the 
whole nation as ‘‘hypocrites”’ and ‘“‘ generation of vipers.’ 
But even here Mr. Montefiore is generous, and anxious 
to put Jesus in as favorable a light as he can; for, though 
he finds it impossible entirely to exonerate him from 
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exaggeration, he concedes that his statements were 
probably heightened by his biographers. He also makes 
a generous use of the probability that the circumstances 
under which sayings were uttered are often inaccurately 
stated; e.g., he thinks it improbable that the diatribe 
against the Pharisees in Luke xi. 37, sgq., was delivered 
while Jesus was receiving hospitality from a member of 
that sect. 

In spite of these qualifications, however, such a pres- 
entation of Jesus will shock many; nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that it at least puts before us a distinctly 
conceivable figure, which is more than can be said for the 
presentation of the ordinary. liberal Christian, who, 
while in theory holding Jesus to be altogether human, 
yet draws his portrait as an entirely superhuman being, 
endowing him with the most contradictory character- 
istics, quite failing to realize that he, like other men, 
must have had the defects of his qualities. 

In connection with the teaching of Jesus, Mr. Montefiore 
deals with the question of the authenticity of the sayings 
attributed to him. He deprecates the rejection as 
unauthentic by liberal Christian commentators—e.¢., 
Dr. Martineau—of every utterance that. they cannot 
approve. He himself seems to be guided chiefly by the 
consideration whether or not any given saying presup- 
poses the existence of an organized church, and whether 
the saying is or is not consistent with the general beuioe 
of the teaching of Jesus. 

Closely connected with the question of anbhedticity, 
is that of the originality of Jesus. ‘This, Mr. Montefiore 
thinks, is underrated by Jewish critics and overrated by 
Christian commentators, the latter, through imperfect 
acquaintance with the teaching of the rabbis, basing 
their conclusions solely on the Old Testament. . Here 
Mr. Montefiore is most fair, nay, even generous, since 
he reminds the Jewish critics that in many cases, when 
the teaching of Jesus is identical with that of the rabbis, 
the emphasis of Jesus is original. The chief points in 
which he is struck by the originality of Jesus are his 
beatification of the poor, the mourners, etc., and his 
teaching (illustrated by his practice) on the treatment of 
sinners and outcasts. On this latter point he says that 
the rabbis inculcated (and practised) the receiving of 
penitents, but not the seeking and saving of the lost. 
An interesting example of Mr. Montefiore’s way of deal- 
ing with both these questions—authenticity and origi- 
nality—is his treatment of the parable of ‘‘The Good 
Samaritan” (I~ike x. 30-37). ‘‘Clearly [he says] Ike 
wanted to use the parable, which he found in his sources. 
But, though [verse] 29 is constructed as a peg for it, the 
parable does not really fit in with the rabbi’s question. 
For the answer to the question should be, ‘Anybody is 
your neighbor who needs your love, even though he be a 
Samaritan.’ The neighbor should be the object of the 
action. Instead of which the parable is an answer to the 
question, ‘Whose neighbor am I?’ In the parable, that 
is, the neighbor is the subject of the action, the man who 
helps, not (as he should be) the man who needs help. 

“It is, however, very doubtful whether in the original 
parable, as spoken by Jesus, the good man was a Samar- 
itan at all. It is highly probable that in the original 
parable the three men were Priest, Levite, and Israelite. 

It was the great scholar Halévy who put forward 
this view in 1882, and, although his arguments have been 
utterly ignored by, Christian scholars, they seem to me 
extremely forcible.” 

_Mr. Montefiore then summarizes Halévy’s arguments, 
V13.2— 

. That, in the state of hostility between the Jews and 
tiie. Samaritans, a Samaritan was not likely to be travel- 
ling between Jerusalem and Jericho. 
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2. That ‘‘the collocation of Priest, Levite, and Sa- 
maritan is, to Jewish ears, extremely absurd. Israelite, 
Samaritan, such a contrast is reasonable. Priest, Levite, 
and Samaritan is no less queer and impossible than 
‘Priest, Deacon, and Frenchman’ would be to us to- 
day. On the other hand, Priest, Levite, and Israelite 
is a frequent and usual collocation. ‘The word ‘Israelite’ 
was commonly used to mean a man who was neither 
Priest nor Levite. So we might say: ‘Priest, Deacon, 
and Layman.’... 

“This meaning of ‘Israelite’ as equalling ‘non-Priest’ 
was incomprehensible to the Gentile Christians for whom 
Luke used the parable. ‘To them Priest and Levite were 
also Israelites, and so the third man could not be Israelite, 
too. Hence the correction of ‘Israelite’ into ‘Samar- 
itan.’ 

“Whether, however, the Samaritan was original to 

the parable or not, at all events he is there now. The 
conception of the good Samaritan is one which the world 
will not easily let go, and rightly; for the parable 
is one of the simplest and noblest in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Love, it tells us, must know no limits of race, 
and ask no inquiry. Who needs me is my neighbor. . 
If the grudging Jewish critic should still seek to argue that 
the parable, though ‘true,’ is not (as regards the Old 
Testament) ‘new,’ he must surely admit that the exact 
parallels to it in that book are few. Nor can he deny 
that nowhere in the Old Testament parallels is the doc- 
trine so exquisitely and dramatically taught. No sensible 
and impartial person would wish to deny the excellence 
of such commands as Exodus xxii. 21 and xxiii. 4; but why 
should we not also gladly welcome and use a parable 
which can appeal to the heart and imagination of young 
and old as the parable of the good Samaritan?”’ 

This extract shows how warm is Mr. Montefiore’s 
admiration for the teaching of Jesus (as represented in 
the Synoptics) on the whole, but it must not be supposed 
that his admiration is entirely unqualified. His dis- 
cussion of the Sermon on the Mount is critical, though 
also, in the main, sympathetic; and there are other 
points in the teaching to which he takes exception. Two 
of his objections afford interesting examples of the differ- 
ent impressions produced by approaching a subject from 
different points of view. ‘These objections refer to 
(a) the depreciation of family life, (6) the substitution 
of faith for works. Christians, familiar with the teach- 
ing of the Church in later ages, find in the Gospels a re- 
freshing absence of monastic principles and of the ex- 
altation of belief above goodness; Mr. Montefiore, 
coming from Judaism, which is free from monasticism, 
and which—for good or for evil—does not extol faith, 
sees in the Gospels the germs of abuses which came to 
fuller development in later times. 

Two of the most interesting points with which Mr. 
Montefiore deals in his commentary are: (a) the attitude 
of Jesus towards the Jewish Law; and (b) the views held by 
Jesus on the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(a) On the first point something has already been said 
in connection with the relations between Jesus and the 
Pharisees; but, with regard to the Law itself, as apart 
from its exponents, it is interesting to hear Mr. Montefi- 
ore’s statement of the Jewish attitude towards it. While 
defending the rabbis from the charge of undervaluing the 
moral precepts, he points out that to those who believe 
that the whole Law came—directly and in a peculiar way— 
from God, (a belief which, needless to say, Mr. Montefi- 
ore does not himself hold) every point is alike obligatory; 
e.g., to an orthodox:Jew the command not to eat a rabbit 
is no less divine than the command not to commit a 
murder. This is a perfectly comprehensible position; 
in fact, we all agree that a child is just as much bound to 
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keep rules made by his parents as to adhere to the moral 
principles inculcated by them. Still, if, after a son is 
grown up, he not only adheres implicitly to the rules 
himself, but tries to compel his brothers and sisters to 
adhere to them likewise, any one who opposed him would 
be doing a good act, even if his opposition were not 
always made quite discreetly. It was such opposition 
(if we assume, for the sake of argument, the position of 
orthodox Judaism) that Jesus offered to the Law; and 
Mr. Montefiore in his eager championship of the Phari- 
sees, forgets to do justice to his services in this respect. 

(b) Mr. Montefiore, in common with many recent 
critics, thinks that the conception of the kingdom of 
Heaven held by Jesus was entirely eschatological; he 
even accepts as authentic sayings of Jesus such passages 
as that in which the twelve Apostles are promised that 
they shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel; and he thinks Jesus himself—at any rate, at 
certain times in his life—expected an immediate coming 
of the kingdom, though he never advocated any forcible 
efforts to bring it about, being willing himself and de- 
siring his followers to be willing to trust in God to bring 
his kingdom in his own good time. 

But, it may be said, what about such parables as that 
of the seed growing secretly, the leaven, the mustard 
seed?—above all, what of the saying, ‘‘The kingdom of 
Heaven is within you’? 

These utterances Mr. Montefiore and the critics whom 
he follows assign to a period later than that of Jesus, 
when people were beginning to see that the kingdom was 
not coming visible in their day, and concluded that it 
was coming, not suddenly, but gradually, through the 
permeation of the world by the Church. Critics of this 
school prefer to translate the saying quoted above (Luke 
Xvii. 21), ‘The kingdom of Heaven is in the midst of you,”’ 
—a rendering which, it will be remembered, is given in 
the margin of our Revised Version. 

Needless to say, these views are open to objection. 
To many it must seem that Mr. Montefiore exaggerates 
the prominence given by Jesus to the visible coming of 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

One is also glad to think that, even if we confine 
ourselves to linguistic considerations, there is much to 
be said for the translation, ‘‘The kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” ‘The vein of thought in this verse, if the 
ordinary rendering expresses it rightly, was certainly 
more in common with the Fourth Gospel than with the 
Synoptics, but it may have been displaced just as Mr. 
Montefiore thinks the above-mentioned narrative in the 
Fourth Gospel (viii. 1-11) has been. Altogether, we 
cannot help wishing that Mr. Montefiore had shown the 
same appreciation of this verse (as generally interpreted) 
and other idealistic portions of the New Testament 
that he has shown of the humanitarian portions. Never- 
theless, in these days when, to many, “spiritual” and 
“unsubstantial” seem to be synonymous terms, we 

- must be grateful for Mr. Montefiore’s reminder—given 
in connection with the Jewish conception of the kingdom 

_ of Heaven—that ‘‘what is Jewish and national may yet 

_ be ethical; what is superhuman and mysterious may 

yet be unethical.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. Montefiore’s book should 

have excited much indignation among the orthodox 

Jews. In particular, Dr. Gaster, the chief rabbi of 

the Sephardim (congregation of the Spanish and Portu- 

guese Jews) has made a fierce onslaught on it and its 
author in the Daily News, accusing the latter, not only 
of heterodoxy, but of being out of touch with his own 

_nation,—an accusation which seems strange when we con- 

sider the whole tone of the lectures and the book. Cer- 
ainly Mr. Montefiore’s position is—-as will have been 
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seen from what has been already said in this article——as 
far removed from that of the ‘“‘converted’’ as from that 
of the orthodox Jew. Of course it is impossible for one 
born and brought up outside Judaism to see things 
from the Jewish point of view: I can only record my 
own impression that every utterance of Mr. Montefiore’s 
which I have come across testifies to his being entirely a 
Jew in feeling, with a deep attachment to the Jewish 
Law and to the teaching and practices in which he has 
been reared. It is precisely this, in fact, which to me 
constitutes the chief interest of the lectures and the 
book: while hearing the former and reading the latter, 
I couldfnever forget that I was listening to a Jew dis: 
cussing?#a religion which was originally an offshoot of 
Judaism, a Jew speaking of the most renowned of Jews. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Questionings. 


As they who listen with impatient ear 
To empty cries of half-tuned instruments, 
How readily our petty scorn we vent 
When old religions and philosophies 
Give us but scanty cheer! 


Were all those good men fools who spake aloud 
The word of God low whispered in their hearts? 
Were all the wise men knaves who wrote of him 
As could they clearly trace his several parts 
From autographic charts? 
Is there no sure foundation for the towers 
That point to Heaven’s broader, nobler sphere 
Of aspiration, life, accomplishment? 
Or must we hold religious faith a mere 
Cross-light of hope and fear? 


Who seeks full truth stands face to face with God; 
Must needs be pure and humble, lest the light 
Distort his vision. Can we analyze 
A glory too intense for mortal sight? 
As darkest night 
Is but the earth’s own shadow, mystery 
The trail of finite incapacity; 
So can we only guess of how or when 
God made the universe; we judge its laws 
From the small sample now beneath our ken. 
Was ever sun created by the streatns 
That bear its image? God himself spun out 
From some poor distaff’s theologic dreams? 
Is truth but what it seems? 


So little do we understand of all 
The mighty problems that concern our fate, 
Well may our boasting mingled be with fear 
When we discover something new or great 
How dare we prate,— 
We, nestlings, prone, unfledged, short-sighted, weak,— 
Of learning, wisdom, scientific lore! 
As yet we have not drawn one living breath 
Outside this petty rim; shall we explore 
That endless shore, ® 
Eternity, before our wings are grown? 
Why vainly peer beyond the narrow range 
Of earth-born vision; naught we see but change. 


Yet still we know enough to bear our part 
Of life’s oft-shifting burdens; to fight ill 
With a brave heart; at least to bring a torch 
To light some beacon-fire upon the hill 
Of right good will; 
Enough to lift a comrade from the pit 
Of dark despair to drink in pure delight 
From melting skies and seas and growing earth; 
To follow him who gave old truth new birth, 
Who gave his all, in life and death, to lift 
His brother-man above this vexing drift 
Of sounds discordant, harsh, unmeaning, shrill, 
To heights more fair than dreams, 
Where truth far more than seems,— 
Where Love’s pure harmonies unbroken roll 
Through full-tuned organs of the heart and soul. 
—Charles Weston Jenkins. 
Fiorence, Irary, 
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LABOR IN HBuROPE AND AMERICA. By 
Samuel Gompers. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2 net.—It is not mecessary or 


desirable for the reviewer of this book to 
discuss the principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the trade unions of European 
countries, or the socialist propaganda of 
Europe and America. Any adequate dis- 
cussion of the principles and movements 
which are represented by these organiza- 
tions would require a volume and much more 
knowledge of principles and persons than 
any reviewer-is likely to have. The only 
form such a discussion could take would be 
either a confirmation of Mr. Gompers’s state- 
ments or a controversy with him; for, 
although this book purports to be an impar- 
tial study of economic conditions at home and 
abroad, it is really an exposition of the prin- 
ciples and a defence of the position of the 
American Federation of Labor as contrasted 
with socialism and other plans of campaign 
in Europe. Mr. Gompers was commis- 
sioned by the Federation of Labor to go 
abroad as special representative to various 
meetings of trade unions, and to look into 
economic conditions. He was accused of 
being an emissary of the Federation sent 
abroad to work against socialism, but he 
declared himself to be only a student of 
conditions. As such his report is lively and 
interesting. He travelled through England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and had the usual experiences of 
comfort and discomfort which are reported 
by the ordinary traveller with some things 
which seem to the writer from his limited 
experience to have been peculiar to himself. 
In order to show the evil conditions under 
which labor is carried on abroad, he seems 
to exaggerate the unfavorable accidents and 
incidents of the laborers’ condition. For 
instance, at The Hague he pays seven tips in 
silver coin between his landing-place and 
his room at the hotel, where his valise was 
finally deposited. He seems to have ap- 
plied a tip to every place where it would 
stick in order to show the degradation of 
the laborers who served him. Aside from 
these trivial things, however, the report is 
interesting and valuable. It contains little 
that is new to students of social conditions 
in Europe, but he groups the facts in con- 
venient generalities. The journey was evi- 
dently a means of culture to him, and may 
serve as such to his readers among American 
workingmen.. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Charles Frederick Holder. New York: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $2 net.—The author 
describes this volume as ‘“‘a book for the 
angler sportsman and tourist.’’ In this 
description he makes a bid for popularity 
and circulation for his book which could 
not be won if he confined himself strictly 
to science. But, if the angler, the sports- 
man, and the tourist are not wary, they will 
be led into interest in the scientific aspects 
of life in these enchanted islands in spite of 
themselves; for Dr. Holder is not merely 
a sportsman, he is also a naturalist with a 
wide experience. The writer of this notice 
has stood on the shores of the Pacific and 
looked off into that wonder world: of form 
and color which, if one should take passage 
on some sea-going vessel, would resolve itself 
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into the wonderful scenery and atmosphere 
of the Channel Islands. On a background 
of purple haze, which hid them that morning 
from view, the pelicans were flying to and 
fro, and in the surf on the last day of Janu- 
ary bathers were rejoicing in the breath of 
the salt sea. For those who have leisure and 
a taste for the sportsman’s adventure this 
volume will serve as a guide-book, atid not 
only inform the tourist where wonderful 
things ate to be seen, but also help him to 
understand them. There ate no such islands 
anywhere else in the world. Their fauna 
and flora are peculiar to themselves, and the 
sport of the angler is not to be matched 
anywhere in the seven seas. On shore are 
wild goats that in cunning and agility are 
a match for all but the most skilful hunters, 
and in the waters that surround the islands 
are sea lions that can be tamed, fishes that 
on a slender line will tow a boat for miles 
and fight for hours before they succumb. 
On land the wild flowers abound, and off 
shore there are quiet seas and beautiful bays 
where every prospect pleases. The anti- 
quarian interest is not small, and is marred 
only by the knowledge that by the vices 
and crimes of the white men the aboriginal 
inhabitants of these beautiful islands were 
exterminated, or at least so greatly reduced 
in numbers that it was easy for the Catholic 
missions to draw away the few survivors 
to the mainland. 


WHIRLPOOLS. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Translated by Max A. Drezmal. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The great repu- 
tation of this author was made by his his- 
torical romances, dating from the time when 
Poland was a power in the east of Europe 
and Russia was just wheeling into its place 
among modern nations. If the present 
writer may venture to judge, he would say 
that no historical romances of the last twenty- 
five years have equalled in power, in intet- 
est, and in value as historical pictures these 
masterly sketches of an older time. In 
Quo Vadis and some other works where he 
deals with contemporary questions he makes 
no such impression as a master of his art; 
but in Whirlpools he seems to regain some- 
thing of the power that was manifest in the 
earlier historical pieces; and a hundred years 
from now, as a picture of life in Warsaw 
and the adjacent country, it will be a docu- 
ment of great value. From the point of 
view of a landed proprietor and his friends, 
social and political conditions are sketched 
and characters are introduced that repre- 
sent Socialism, Agrarianism, and National 
Democracy, together with types of moral 
and social culture. The hero of the story 
in any American community would be rated 
as a thoroughly immoral man. In Poland 
he seems to have only the vices that become 
a gentleman. The heroine is a new creation. 
A peasant child, who had been grievously 
wronged by the hero, disappeared from the 
country and returns as the heiress of an 
English manufacturer so changed by growth, 
travel, and culture as not to be recognized 
in her native village until she chooses to 
make herself known. She is depicted with 
a master hand, and her moral victory over 
herself and her companions is set forth in 
convincing terms. It isa strange, wild story, 
full of conspiracies, disasters, and disap- 
pointments, with ultimate happiness prom- 
ised to no one. 
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Tue ScrENCE oF Happiness. By Henry 
Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.- $2 net——In four parts 
and sixteen chapters Dr. Williams disctisses 
from various points of view the different 
aspects of the problem of happiness. In 
compliment to him it is proper to say that 
he takes the point of view of common sense, 
common honesty, common decency, and 
that somewhat uncommon sense which leads 
one to look on the bright side, to prefer moral 
and intellectual satisfactions to those that 
are merely physical, and to regard happi- 
ness as an accompaniment of healthy ac- 
tivity and a preparation for usefulness rather 
than as an end in itself to be sought by the 
sacrifice of better things. After reading all 
the chapters, the writer finds not one that 
does not serve the purpose for which it was 
intended, and not one which, being accepted 
as a guide, would not lead on to better things. 
The suggestions concerning food, exercise, 
sleep, and breathing are all sensible. Many 
useful hints are thrown out concerning the 
way to train the will, the memory, and the 
active powers of the mind. After showing 
how a sound mind may be set to work in a 
sound body, attention is called to the social 
and moral aspects of the problem and the 
ideals which must rule if one is to live and 
work happily with his fellow-men. In praise 
of the book it may be said that it is free from 
all the vagaries of occultism, which are so 
often pressed upon the attention of those 
who are seeking an infallible guide of life. 
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THE Pursuit. By Frank Savile. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The son 
of an English gentleman, who is the grandson 
of an American millionaire, is taken front 
his father because his character is such that 
not even his cousin will associate with him. 
The hero of the story and the aunt of the 
boy met in Tangier, where an attempt was 
made to kidnap the child. The boy has 
been cajoled and petted by the Oriental 
agents of his father until he is willing to 
follow them wherever they go. This makes 
the task of protecting him difficult. It is 
foreordained from the beginning of the story 
that the man and woman will fall in love 
with each other before they get through, 
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although at first they are divided by a wall 
of suspicion. The title of the story indicates 
the course of events. Back and forth in 
Algiers, at Gibraltar, in the islands of the 
sea, and finally at Messina, the pursuit goes 
on with attack and counter attack, with 
fortunes changing in the most astonishing 
way, until at last by the earthquake poetic 
justice is done, the boy is rescued, the lovers 
are united, and of course live happily ever 
afterward. 
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Evrery-DAy BUSINESS FoR WoMEN. By 
Mary Aronetta Wilbur. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—‘‘ The appalling 
ignorance of really clever women in matters 
of every-day business’? is the condition 
that has brought this help to the service of 
those who wish to recognize a quitclaim 
deed when they meet it or be able to discuss 
a nuncupative will if necessary. It is true 
that greater intelligence on these subjects 
and allied topics is needed. The story one 
reads periodically in the newspapers about 
the woman who begged pardon for over- 
drawing her account and tried to atone by 
sending her check for the amount may or 
may not be true, but it is not impossible; 
and the absolute inability of many to under- 
stand just how a bank clerk, for instance, 
could so juggle accounts as to wreck a 
national bank, is undoubted. Among the 
subjects treated here are ‘‘Taxes and Cus- 
toms,” ‘‘Stocks and Bonds,” ‘Getting 
Money in Emergencies,” etc. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BusuH. 
By M. Little. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—At the opening of this book 
three theological students make plain to the 
reader their respective characteristics and 
tendencies. How they meet the world and 
work out their destinies is a story the au- 
thor has told with satiric appraisal of pres- 
ent social and_ ecclesiastical conditions. 
Much of the book has a sombre cast; and 
life is pictured in some of its least attractive 
phases with a realism that, fortunately, is 
brightened and varied by touches of humor. 
It is an interesting and. careful study, too 
serious in essence and general outlook to 
reach general popularity. 


Miscellaneous. 


The edition de luxe of Browning’s Lyric 
Love by Thomas B. Mosher of Portland is 
one of the daintiest of volumes. The hand- 
made Japan paper and the delicately dec- 
orated slip case give the right setting for 
poems that effectually disprove certain criti- 
cisms too often made of Browning. 


The Religio-Medical Masquerade* A Com- 
plete Exposure .of Christian Science is the 
sufficiently descriptive title of Frederick W. 
Peabody’s thorough-going denunciation of 
Christian Science as the ‘‘most shallow and 
sordid and wicked imposture of the ages,” 
and his challenge to ‘“‘Mrs. Eddy and the 
whole Christian Science combination” to 
dare to prosecute him for libel. As a Boston 
attorney employed in litigation, Mr. Pea- 
body has been brought prominently into 
contact with the matters which he here es- 
plains, and it can certainly never be said 
of him that he has concealed his convictions. 
The book is published by the Hancock Press 
of Boston. ($1.) 
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Magazines. 


The July issue of the Forwm is the first 
number to be published by Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. There is fiction in the Forum by such 
writers as H. G. Wells, George Meredith, and 
Frank Harris. There are only eleven con- 
tributions to the present number, but from 
the most attractive article, ‘“Mark Twain 
as an Orator,’’ to the most important one, 
“America in China,’ by Thomas F. Mil- 
lard there is nothing that will not interest 
the modern mind. It is evidently not the 
intention of the editors to sandwich mere 
verse or humor between the leading contri- 
butions. 


The Bibelot for July (Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland, Me.) contains the first part of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s lecture, ‘“‘How to fail in 
Literature.’ In this Mr. Lang is at his 
wittiest and wickedest; and, as we all know, 
Mr. Lang can be very witty and occasion- 
ally rather wicked. Moreover, as Artemas 
Ward said, ““N.B. This is wit sarcastic.” 
Mr. Lang says that, having been an editor, 
he has had abundant opportunities for learn- 
ing the surest methods of failure in literature, 
and he points out several of them. One is 
to write an illegible hand, in which vile art 
“none of us is so young but that he may 
make himself perfect.’”” Then one should 
know as little as possible. He must have 
a bad style or no style at all. Let him covet 
earnestly the great gift of incorrect grammar: 
let him split his infinitives, mix up meta- 
phors, and adopt all possible cireumlocution 
and verbose ways of saying nothing; e.g., if 
one wanted to describe a fire at sea, he should 
say, ‘‘The devouring element lapped the 
quivering spars, the mast, and the sea- 
shouldering keel of the doomed Mary Jane 
in one coruscating catastrophe.’ Perhaps, 
above all, the unsuccessful author should 
have nothing to say, observe nothing, re- 
flect on nothing, never by any chance seeing 
what is going on about him. ‘The bits of 
poems—wretched verses, with all the life 
taken out of them—given by Mr. Lang as 
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happy models for literary failure—‘‘Only,” 
“Tullaby,’ and ‘‘Shadows’’—are about as 
clever as Mr. W. H. Mallock’s parodies in 
The New Republic, and we can’t say better 
than that. In short, as we have heard 
that some persons resort to The Gentleman’s 
Complete Letter Writer to express them- 
selves, so one who wishes to make a dead 
failure in literature could not do better than 
to take to heart this witty and wicked 
(though also quite sensible) jeu d’esprit by 
one of the very cleverest writers of to-day. 
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O voyager a-sailing 
Across the stainless blue, 
O happy little traveller! 
I long to go with.you; 
To dance beneath the sunshine 
One golden summer hour, 
Then seek the brown earth’s waiting breast, 
And some day be a flower. 
—Kate Louise Brown. 


A Day of Adventures. 


BY E. BE. M. 


Once upon a time there was a little brown 
cottage, set where the roses are pinkest and 
the forget-me-nots bluest and the sweet-peas 
sweetest. In the cottage lived Persis and 
Priscilla, little twin sisters; and the roses 
were no pinker than their cheeks, and the 
forget-me-nots no bluer than their eyes, and 
the sweet-peas never dreamed of sweetness 
like theirs. That was what their mother said. 

One day Persis came hopping upstairs 
while mother was tying Priscilla’s hair-ribbon. 
She hopped two steps with one foot and then 
two steps with the other foot, and she kept 
hold of the banisters. 

“Why, Priscilla Putnam,’’ she cried, 
“aren’t you ready yet? You’d better hurry, 
for something lovely is happening.” 

That made Priscilla wriggle, so that the 
hair-ribbon slipped off, and mother had to 
begin all over again. 

“Katie is setting the little nursery table 
out under the elm-tree, and she is putting 
on the Mother Goose china, and there are 
popovers with oatmeal, for I saw them,” 
went on Persis, triumphantly. 

“O mother, mother, what for?’’ cried Pris- 
cilla, holding still while mother pulled out 
the ribbons. 

“Because the dining-room floor is to be 
waxed, and Katie thought she would give 
you a breakfast party, I suppose, and let 
you wait on yourselves.” 

A little later, while the two were still sit- 
ting under the elm-tree, pouring out their 
own cocoa and making the breakfast last 
as long as possible, Persis said very solemnly: 

“Priscilla, I feel it in my bones that we 
are going to have wonderful adventures 
to-day, everything has begun so lovely.” 

“Ves, so do I feel it in my bones; and I 
feel it way down to my toes, too.”’ 

“Ves, so do I feel it way down to my toes; 
and I feel it way up to the top of my head, 
too.” 

“Yes, so do I feel it way up to the top of 
my head, too,”’ and Priscilla shook her curls 
as plain evidence. 

“Well, then, as long as breakfast is over,” 
said Persis, ‘‘we’d better be starting, for 
we have many leagues to travel.” 

“We must take something to eat, for 
adventures always make you hungry, don’t 
you think?” 

So the two went round to the back door, 
and Katie gave them two large orange mar- 
malade sandwiches, cut inte strips and 
wrapped in paraffine paper,—she seemed to 
have them all ready,—and she filled up the 
little brown basket with animal crackers. 
Then the two said good-bye to mother and 
Katie, and started off in search of their 
adventures. 
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After they had shut the gate behind them 
and walked to the corner of the road, they 
looked back, and the brown cottage was 
already out of sight. 

“Dear me,” said Priscilla, always the timid 
one, ‘‘do you suppose we'll ever find our 
way home again?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ said Persis, bravely, ‘‘when 
we're ladies. Keep up a stout heart.” : 

They kept on and on and on, toiling through 
a barren desert, where there was no water, 
and their shoes grew gray with dust. “I 
wish I weren’t so thirsty,” sighed Persis 
under her breath. Suddenly a camel loomed 
on the horizon. As he came nearer, the 
girls could see that he was laden with oranges; 
and, when the camel driver saw their wist- 
ful looks,—perhaps he recognized signs of 
the desert thirst,—he threw them each an 
orange, which they caught as girls drilled 
by their cousin Harold could do with ease. 

“‘Saved! Saved!’’ shouted Priscilla; and 
they seated themselves in a small oasis to 
recover strength. 

“Wasn’t that a lovely adventure!’”’ mur- 
mured Persis rapturously, as they sucked 
the oranges. 

Hardly had they resumed their toilsome 
way when a rustling was heard in the jungle, 
which stretched itself in this place nearly to 
the edge of the desert. 

“Bist,” cried Priscilla, after a little. 
Then, ‘‘Oh, it’s a panther, a panther,” she 
shrieked, clinging to her sister. 

“Don’t be scared,’ comforted the pro- 
tecting twin. “‘Quick! quick! hide down 
here behind this rock. It’s not a panther. 
It’s a truly, truly bear.” 

Down they crouched, holding their breath 
and shaking with great shivers of fear, as 
a dark, shaggy creature rushed into sight, 
and, apparently without noticing the chil- 
dren at all, flung himself over the low wall 
and vanished far down the dusty desert. 

“Wasn’t that a narrow escape!” they 
congratulated each other, as they recovered 
gradually from their fright, smoothed their 
rumpled frocks, and picked up the basket, 
which had rolled into the gully. Fortunately 
the cover was tight. 

They had gone a long distance when they 
were brought again to a stop. This time 
by the sound of wheels; and soon, before they 
had a chance to escape, swiftly upon their 
track came a rolling chariot, drawn by an 
enormous charger with gleaming eyes of 
fire. High upon a seat behind sat a black- 
browed pirate,—one of those pirates who 
have sailed the briny seas and sung strange 
songs. 

““That’s the pirate,” cried Priscilla. ‘‘He’s 
probably prowling round the country now 
to kidnap children and turn them into 
pirates, too.” 

“Tt is hopeless to try to escape,” hissed 
Persis, in the second before the pirate swooped 
down upon them. ‘“‘Swear never to betray 
the family secrets.” 

Persis had no time to swear, but she men- 
tally resolved never to reveal the mysteries 
of the hidden treasure. 

Sure enough, the black-browed pirate 
drew up his charger, tossed them into his 
chariot, and away they went, far, far from 
home and friends. Years passed ere came 
their chance to escape. One day the pirate 
left his charger by an open gate and went 
in to look at some cows in a barn, doubtless 
with the dark thought of providing meat 
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for his merry men. Quick as thought 
Persis and Priscilla slipped from the chariot, 
and fled, hand in hand, across the fields. 

“Tt’s lucky we weren’t put in chains, 
isn’t it?’ rejoiced Priscilla, when they dared 
to stop running and threw themselves on the 
grass. 

“Do you think that the pirate’s horse was 
a charger?’’ queried Persis, practically. ‘It 
seems as if chargers ought to belong to 
knights.” 

“Of course it was a charger,’’ rejoined 
Priscilla, loftily. ‘“‘Didn’t you see him 
charge?”’ 

They resumed their travels, only to find 
their way blocked by a great river. 

“Tt is useless to go farther,’’ said Pris- 
cilla in her saddest voice. ‘‘Here must we 
pitch our tent until we can build a raft.” 

So the travellers encamped, sleeping at 
night under overhanging bushes, living 
partly on berries from the jungle and partly 
from the fish they caught in the river. Here 
they lived a happy, peaceful life, and they 
did a great deal of good. Once they re- 


leased an enchanted princess from the laby-_ 


rinth in which she was confined by a cruel 
ogre. Often they rescued from the river 
little brown children who had carelessly 
ventured too near the bank. They brought 
up treasures from the river depths, to be 
added to their secret hoard. Along the 
banks they built tiny houses, where the 
river mermaids might rest when they were 
tired of their grottos underneath the waves. 
But the mermaids never come while you’re 
looking, so they let a cat live in one and a 
rhinoceros in another. Of course Persis and 
Priscilla knew that the cat and the rhinoceros 
were really a princess and a prince, still held 
in the power of their wicked stepmother; 
but they did not know the magic words that 
would release them. 

One day they were discussing the best 
way of making strong their outer defences, 
so that no wild Indian or jungle beast might 
attack the camp while they slept. Persis 
favored Robinson Crusoe’s plan of a stock- 
ade. Priscilla was inclined to believe that, 
if they could appeal to a wandering knight 
or take captive some sturdy yeoman, it 
might be possible to have a tree shelter up 
among the branches, like that of the Swiss 
family. 

Their discussion was interrupted by a 
gradually increasing conviction that there 
were signs of a famine in the land. Their 
thoughts turned to the distant home of their 
early childhood, and they wondered how 
long they could sustain life in the solitudes 
of the forest. 

“See, there comes Knight Harold,’’ cried 
Persis. ‘‘Come hither, sir knight. Prithee, 
have you sought us long?” 

“Not so very,” was the‘gallant answer; 
and the knight proceeded to set forth tempt- 
ing plans for another quest in which he, too, 
would share. So the three sought together 
the little brown cottage, from which, as thcy 
now remembered, famine and fear were 
always banished. 

With the knight’s help and the aid of 
magic, they crossed the mighty river, tying 
their shoes around their necks and stuffing 
their stockings into an empty basket. 

“ Hurrah, hurrah, there’s our home again,” 
cried Persis, as they crossed the field back 
of the brown cottage. 

“Hurry, children,” said mother, who was 
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waiting by the hedge. ‘‘Dinner’s almost 
ready. Persis, isn’t your frock wet round 
the bottom? Where have you been?”’ 

“Oh, just ever in the wood lot,’’ answered 
Priscilla, as the twins ran to make themselves 
tidy for dinner. 

“Did you notice their cheeks are pinker 
than ever, and their eyes are bluer, and really 
they are sweeter than I ever thought they 
were,’ said mother to Harold, as they dis- 
appeared. 


The King’s Rabbits. 


One morning when the little king waked 
up, all of his pet rabbits were gone, and no- 
body, not even the owl who had been awake 
all night, knew anything about them. ‘They 
were white rabbits with pink eyes and pink 
ears, and you can just imagine how the little 
king felt when he heard they were lost. 

“Find my white rabbits and I will give 
you whatever you ask of me, even though 
it should be the crown from my head,” he 
said to everybody who came to see him; and, 
of course, everybody started out at once to 
look for the rabbits. 

The princes and princesses, the dukes and 
the duchesses, the counts and the countesses, 
and all the other fine ladies and gentlemen 
of the king’s court went in carriages to the 
city to look for the rabbits, and presently 
they came in great glee. They had not 
found the rabbits, but they had bought 
some made of candy at a confectioner’s 
shop, and they were very much pleased with 
themselves. 

“These are so cunning and sweet—much 
sweeter than real rabbits,” they said, but 
the king did not think so. 

“They are fit for nothing but to be eaten,”’ 
he said, and he had them carried away to the 
pantry. 

The little king’s soldiers felt very certain 
that the king in the next country had taken 
away the rabbits, so they marched over the 
hill to bring them back, beating their drums 
with a bum, bum, bum. Their uniforms 
were as red as a cock’s comb, and they were 
as brave as lions, but they had to come home 
without the white rabbits. The king of the 
next country had never so much as seen the 
tips of their ears. 

“King indeed,” said the hunters. ‘The 
foxes have carried the rabbits away to their 
dens, and we will go and bring them back or 
know the reason why,” and they hastened 
to the woods with their guns. Bang, bang— 
they, too, made a great noise, but it did no 
good. The king’s rabbits were nowhere to 
be found. 

The servants all went to the park. “If 
the rabbits are anywhere, they are here,” 
they said, and they told the park policeman 
about them. 

“White rabbits with pink eyes and pink 
ears are not allowed in the park,” he said 
indignantly, so the servants had to go home 
without the rabbits, as all the rest had done. 

The king’s gardener went to his garden 
in a hurry. “I'll not have a leaf left,” he 
said to himself. But, when he got to the 
garden, every leaf was in place. The pink 
roses were just opening their buds in the 
sunshine, and the white pinks were nodding 
in the breezes; but not a sign of the white 


rabbits with pink eyes and pink ears did the 


gardener see. ‘ 
_ The gardener’s little daughter Peggy went 
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to the rabbit hutch first of all. She knew 
that the rabbits were not there of course, 
but she had to begin her search somewhere. 
Nobody, not even the little king himself, 
loved the white rabbits more than Peggy 
did. She knew their names, and how old 
they were, and what they liked best to eat. 
Every morning as soon as she had eaten 
her own breakfast she came up from the little 
cottage where she lived with her mother and 
father, to bring them lettuce and cabbage 
leaves. It made her very sad to see the 
empty hutch, and two bright tears shone 
in her eyes. 

Before they had time to roll down her 
cheeks Peggy saw something that surprised 
her very much. It was a hole in the corner 
of the fence that was built around the rabbit 
hutch. As soon as she saw it she dried her 
eyes, and ran through the gate into the road 
behind the barnyard. The rabbits were 
not there, but in the dust that lay thick and 
white along the road were ever so many 
queer little marks that looked like the print 
of rabbit feet. 

“Oh, so this is the way they went,”’ said 
Peggy, and she followed the tracks as long 
as she could see them. . 

By and by she came to a cool green lane 
that led from one side of the road. That 
was the very place for rabbits, Peggy thought. 

“Bunny, bunny, bunny,’ she called as 
she peeped in. Not a rabbit or a rabbit 
track was to be seen, however, and Peggy 
was hurrying away when she spied by the 
path a bunch of green clover all tattered 
and torn, just as if—just as if— 

“Rabbit teeth have been nibbling these 
leaves,” cried Peggy, joyfully; and she has- 
tened down the lane, expecting to see the rab- 
bits at every turn. But she did not find 
them, though she looked behind every tree 
and into every nook and corner from one 
end of the lane to the other. 

There were two roads at the other end 
of the lane. One led over the hill to the 
next country. There were many footprints 
upon it, but they were only the ones the 
soldiers had left when they marched away 
to find the white rabbits. The other road 
ran by the woods where the hunters had 
hurried. Grass grew upon it and flowers 
nodded over it, but there was not a single 
nibbled leaf to show that the rabbits had 
been there. 

“Dear me, which way shall I go?” said 
Peggy; but she had scarcely spoken when a 
breeze blew by. It had been blowing over 
somebody’s garden. Peggy knew that as 
soon as it passed. 

“T smell cabbages,’’ she cried, and away 
she ran by the woods and through the flowers, 
till she came to an old woman’s cabbage 
patch. And there, eating cabbage leaves 
to their heart’s content, sat the king’s rab- 
bits! Peggy ran home as fast as she had 
come, and great was the rejoicing in the 
king’s palace when she had told her news. 

“J will give you whatever you ask, even 
should it be the crown from my head,”’ the 
little king said to her; and all the fine ladies 
and gentlemen crowded around to hear what 
she would say. 

“A carriage and horses,’’ whispered one. 

“A bag of gold,” said another. 

“A house and land,’’ cried a third, for they 
all wanted to help her choose. 

But Peggy knew what she wanted without 
anybody’s help. 
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“Tf you please, your majesty,’”’ she said, 
making the king a courtesy, “‘I should like a 
white rabbit for my own.” 

And—do you believe it?—the king gave 
her two!—Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten 
Review. 


Japanese Heroism. 


Subjoined is the translation of a message 
written by Lieut. Tsutoma Sakuma, who 
was in command of the Japanese submarine 
No. 6, which foundered, as reported in the 
Times of April 18, while manceuvring in 
Hiroshima Bay. "The message was found 
in the conning tower of the submarine after 
she had been brought to the surface :— 

“Tt is with the deepest regret that I write 
this message to describe the loss of this boat 
with my fellow-officers and men, due to my 
own fault. I would here specially mention 
that all steps have been taken to raise her, 
my comrades and men working earnestly 
and calmly till the end. I ordered the ship 
to dive with the engine running, but, as I 
found she went down too far, I tried to shut 
the valves which admit the sea water to the 
ballast tank, but tunexpectedly the chain work- 
ing these valves broke, and I was left help- 
less, unable to control the boat. Meanwhile 
the tanks were filled with water, and the 
boat went down at an incline of about 25 
degrees. After striking the bottom, the 
water began rushing in; the switchboard was 
immersed in water; all electric light went 
out; the fuses burnt away, and the boat 
was filled with poisonous gases, so that we 
experienced the greatest difficulty in breath- 
ing. Under these conditions we worked 
our very utmost with the hand pumps to 
empty the main ballast tank, which, I be- 
lieve, we succeeded in doing, although we 
could not read the gauges, owing to darkness. 
No electric current was available, as I men- 
tioned before, and our last hope of rising 
to the surface lay in working the hand pumps 
only. 

“T write this in the dim light coming from 
the conning tower.—11.45 A.M. 

“‘T earnestly beseech his Majesty to grant 
me forgiveness and to succor the families of 
my comrades and men who have lost their 
lives in this perishing boat. This is my only 
wish.—12.30 P.M. 

“Tt is with the utmost difficulty that I can 
breathe, though I am sure we must have 
blown out the gasolene entirely from the 
tanks. I cannot continue any more.—12.40 
p.m.”’—London Times. 


Dudley’s sister Gertrude happened to get 
between him and something he wished to 
see. ‘Get out of my looking, Gertie,” com- 
manded the little fellow. 


Susy, six years of age, noticed that the 
girls of foreign nationalities spoke English 
in a way somewhat different. 

One day her mother sent Susy down- 
stairs with an order to the cook not to pre- 
pare any soup for dinner. Presently the 
little girl came back. 

“Well,” asked her mother, ‘did you give 
Mary the order?”’ 

‘‘VYes, mamma, I told her in Swedish.”’ 

“Told her in Swedish! Why, child, what 
did you say?” 

“T said to her, ‘ You needn’t make no soup, 
Mary!’” 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 


“Tell us exactly how the islands look this 
year,”’ said a good lady, as the time came for 
the annual pilgrimage, which, by the way, 
seems not to be numerically affected by the 
exodus to Berlin and Hungary and other 
places across wider leagues of sea. Some- 
times the vision that remains in memory 
is truer to the essential fact than another’s 
first impressions of a beloved spot revisited, 
and it is rather humiliating to confess that in 
this case the first impressions are wholly 
of a shiny hotel, all fresh paint and whitewash. 
It is good to be clean, and this time we are 
certainly painfully clean. The trail of the 
varnisher is over it all. Our shoes stick to the 
glittering floor, and rubber heels, if the wearer 
stand still for a minute, come up with a pop 
like a belated firecracker. It is a literal, 
veracious fact that one lady stepped out of 
her shoe altogether and had to make her 
embarrassed way to the nearest seat to put 
it on again. Even the belfry of the meeting- 
house matches the hotel in whiteness. The 
poppies were planted late this year, and there 
will hardly be a path of glory for us through 
their radiance. One misses, too, faces con- 
nected with the hotel service that have grown 
familiar through years of association with 
Star Island. It is no longer possible to say 
confidently, ‘“‘Iet George do it,’’ for George 
is over at Appledore. The Sam Adams is 
quiescent, and his hourly visits between 
the islands are already a matter of tradition, 
though it is rumored that, when the commit- 
tee come, they will change all that and start 
him running again. 

But these are not the things that make up 
the islands, after all, and after a brief period 
of readjustment the old charm asserts itself, 
and the sea, the sky, and the great rocks, 
with their fringes of brown and yellow sea- 
weed, begin once more to weave their eternal 
lure. It is a joy to have a day or two to 
make one’s self at home again with the wide 
spaces and to try to expand one’s heart and 
mind for the fit appreciation of this new aspect 
of the universe: In a year one has time to 
forget something of the island loveliness, or 
perhaps it is that one never really saw it all 
before. As soon as the song sparrow sang, 
one knew things were going to be all right. 

To Rev. Lewis G. Wilson fell the honor of 
speaking the opening words of this year’s 
meetings. He preached an admirable ser- 
mon, calling his hearers to worship the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness and interpreting 
the familiar words as an appeal to men to 
make themselves worthy to recognize in 
God’s name the beauty of that which is 
whole. ‘This was the spontaneous outburst 
of a soul that suddenly seized a conception 
of the divine perfection and was thrilled 
with a desire to share in it, as one might say, 
“Oh, make me worthy to stand in the pres- 
ence of thy divine completeness.”’ 

To fit the soul for such worship, one needs, 
first, the holiness of trust. Through all the 
turbulence of life, with its sins, its wrongs, 
and its degradations, one must see the eternal 
good and the sufficient protection. To carry 
that assurance to those who doubt the power 
of God to help in the time ef trouble is a 
happier lot than even to meet the immediate 
physical needs of those who suffer. Our 
greatest troubles are moral and mental. 
Show us how we may live without remorse 
and self-reproach, take from us the super- 
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ficial and needless comparisons that create 
unnecessary envy, and you reduce the trouble 
of the world by more than one-half. To 
trust is to be attuned to the changeless in- 
tegrity of the universe. Nothing is more 
unstable and treacherous than God’s orderly 
universe to a self-accused and treacherous 
soul. There is no holiness of trust for him 
who has broken his faith with the moral law. 

Secondly, one needs the holiness of truth, 
which in modern life is receiving ever-in- 
creasing recognition. From oldest time the 
conception of truth has been enshrined in an 
atmosphere of supernaturalism. "The human 
race has stood in awe of its power to think; 
for, while it has brought better conditions and 
freed man from superstition, it has also been 
the arch iconoclast, disturbing what had 
been settled and revealing what was hidden 
and unworthy. The Jewish rabbis, however, 
had a good reason for thinking of Truth 
as the angel who, while he made his home in 
heaven, was yet the companion and guide 
of man on earth. 

The meaning of this age-long effort to 
know more and more, which has brought into 
being schools, colleges, universities, original 
research, is that no cardinal demand of hu- 
man nature can be resisted. It is a law of 
life that humanity, as a whole, should seek 
the beauty of rational holiness, to be found 
in its vast fulness only in the mind of God. 

Third, there is the holiness of apprecia- 
tion; that is, of the appreciative attitude 
towards the entire scheme of the universe 
in its wholeness. True, the crime of the ages 
is selfishness, but it is also possible for us to 
send our sympathies so far into the miseries 
of the world as to become immune to its 
joys and blessings. The faculty of appre- 
ciation is the centre whence all great achieve- 
ments radiate. Through the artist, the 
poet, the inventor, it finds its varied forms 
of expression. Through the true states- 
man it seeks justice and freedom and peace. 
Through the humblest of friends it makes life 
rich and wholesome, revealing worth and 
beauty and unsuspected good. 

To the holiness of trust, truth, and appre- 
ciation must be added the holiness of service. 
The happiest people in the world are those 
who are doing things. You are worth while 
if you are bringing people together, opening 
doors to admit thoughts which will explain 
a few of life’s problems, and lifting life to 
higher levels. Service is the only way known 
on earth over which one may pass from the 
disenchantments and unsatisfying pleasures 
of life, from the great troubles and the little 
troubles alike, into the place of serenity 
and peace. ‘To the life which can give some 
fair expression to the fulness of trust, truth, 
appreciation, and service, the exclamation 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘Oh worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness,’ is no mere ecstatic 
formula, but expresses a real condition of the 
soul. 

Sunday afternoon gave opportunity for the 
renewed acquaintance with the islands and 
the greetings of old friends. Fortunately 
Appledore made connections with Star for 
the morning service, and it was not impos- 
sible to cross from one island to the other 
later in the day, although it was not so en- 
tirely easy as in other years. The sea has 
been so quiet that row-boats have been not 
at all alarming, and the long afternoon 
offered rest and beauty to many tired city 
workers, 
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In the evening Rev. Adelbert Lathrop 
Hudson uttered an emphatic warning against 
the present tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, reminding his hearers that, when- 
ever ease and luxury have bred sloth and 
selfishness in the individual and a common 
indifference to the great ideals. of earlier 
generations, even the greatest of nations have 
passed ‘to their downfall and decay, however 
the world’s general progress may be safe- 
guarded by the rise of a new power. Indi- 
cations that the danger point is near in 
England are not wanting, while America 
reveals the same tendencies with such vari- 
ations as grow out of differences in political 
control and class distinctions. Mr. Hudson 
pressed home the question, Has liberal re- 
ligion any contribution to make in this crisis 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization? 

A prominent element in national decline 
has always been an increasing neglect of the 
religious motive; and the prevailing in- 
difference to religion in England and America 
is one of the most significant signs of present 
danger. Liberalism has helped to destroy 
the motive of fear without as yet gaining 
acceptance for its own nobler motives, and it 
must now help to meet a situation it has 
helped to create. The idea of an immanent 
Divine Purpose and Fatherhood, working 
through our own activities, is, if rightly 
understood, a most powerful incentive to 
right motives and noble endeavor; but it 
requires earnest, constructive, enthusiastic 
loyalty to make our faith better understood 
and more widely accepted. The teachings 
and activities of the church should be adapted 
to the present social conditions and needs. 
This does not mean that the churches need 
to become mere workshops of good deeds, 
but that they should relate themselves and 
their activities to the pressing social needs 
of the times in such a way that philanthro- 
pists and reformers everywhere may turn to 
organized religion as their source of greatest 
power. Only thus may be checked the fate- 
ful tendencies which now threaten our boasted 
civilization. E. E. M. 


Among the Churches. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


[JULY 14 1910 


In the course of the past few years it has 
happened to the writer to visit quite un- 
officially rather more than one hundred 
Unitarian churches, nearly, though not 
quite all, in Eastern Massachusetts. While 
thus revolving in a strictly Unitarian orbit, 
certain suggestions concerning Unitarians 
and their churches have occurred to the 
writer which it seems to him may not be 
wholly without interest to readers of the 
Register. 

It should be said at the start that certain 
tendencies in the denomination not so readily 
perceptible to him who seldom or never 
strays from his own parish assume increased 
importance when familiarity with various 
church practices is concerned. Conclusions 
reached after observance of conditions in 
a few churches can scarcely furnish data 
sufficient for judging of conditions in the 
denomination at large. 

One hears much in these days of diminish- 
ing congregations and acres of empty pews; 
but other Protestant bodies than ours echo 
the same complaint, and even in Roman 
Catholic churches vesper services are often 
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but thinly attended. But small congrega- 
tions, though common with us as with other 
sects, are not the invariable rule. At the 
Third Church in Dorchester and the Church 
of Our Father in East. Boston the writer 
came upon congregations so large that is 
was with difficulty he found a sitting, and, 
if these were somewhat rare instances, he 
can, nevertheless, declare that he discovered 
many churches, comfortably well filled, like 
All Souls’ in Roxbury and the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Lowell, to name but two 
such. Jt may be well to add that in several 
churches where the congregations were 
small, a noticeably large proportion of men 
were present. A welcome feature observ- 
able in some churches was the presence 
of not a few enthusiastic young people, as, 
for example, at the church in West Somer- 
ville, and this in a locality where the imme- 
diate presence of several large churches of 
other faiths might seem to offer greater at- 
tractions. 

The why and wherefore of small congre- 
gations has been variously accounted for. 
A generation ago Unitarian clergymen of 
a radical type were much given to declaring 
that people could worship just as well in 
the open fields and by the river or seashore 
as in churches made with hands. The- 
oretically, this was true, but in practice it 
did not prove so. The advice was often 
taken; but, when churches were exchanged 
for the fields and the shore, the surrounding 
multifarieus distractions drove out the spirit 
of worship. Such an explanation for exist- 
ing conditions offered in some quarters has 
in it some measure of truth, it must be ad- 
mitted; but the generation thus taught and 
that followed such teaching has largely 
passed off the stage of activities and other 
influences have been at work. Among 
these influences the automobile must be 
accounted one of the most important; but 
in this matter Unitarians are no greater 
offenders than. their more orthodox neigh- 
bors, and the writer encountered at least 
one Unitarian church-goer in a town near 
Boston who is a faithful church attendant 
on Sunday mornings and manfully resists 
the allurements of his automobile until 
Sunday afternoon. 

Another stumbling-block in the way of 
some of the would-be church-goers in our 
denomination is the rather rigid, not to say 
dry, routine of service which prevails. That 
this time-honored but not always inspiring 
order of procedure retains its place in so 
many churches is largely due to the unwilling- 
ness of the older generation to make con- 
eessions to the spirit of the times and to a 
blindness to the ultimate consequences of 
their position. The elders contentedly keep 
on in the old paths, resolute against change, 

_ while across the way, it may be, some little 
Episcopal church, attractive within and 
without, draws away a yearly increasing 
number of the sons and daughters of these 
purblind Unitarians. Insisting strongly upon 
the sermon as an intellectual exercise, they 
have failed to take due cognizance of the 
importance of worship. To them a boy 
choir, a rich but sensible ritual, are but 
_ foolishness. 

Even when the effort is made to establish 
an order of service, that service is often 
serappy in its outlines and wanting in char- 

acter. A freer use of portions of the Book 
of Common Prayer is much to be pre- 
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ferred to certain “‘orders of service” the 
writer has listened to in Unitarian churches 
where some little concession to modern 
conditions has been made. The tendency 
(and it is a hopeful one in the eyes of all 
but the most conservative) towards liturgical 
practice is a growing one, but it will bear a 
good deal of encouragement. Unitarians 
need to learn that ritualism per se is nothing 
to be greatly afraid of. Such’ a service as 
that at King’s Chapel may not be practicable 
in each and every church, but a service such 
as the writer recalis hearing at the First 
Parish in Weston might be adopted with 
spiritual profit in many a church that yet 
clings to ancient ways merely because they 
are ancient, as, for example, the Second 
Parish, Worcester, and the Second Church, 
Marblehead, where, during the singing of 
the hymns, the congregations turn their 
backs to the clergyman in order to face the 
choir. The prime factors in bringing about 
desired changes in the matter of ritual are: 
a less rigid attitude on the part of the older 
generation, patience not wunalloyed with 
diplomacy on the part of the younger one, 
and the overcoming of the timidity that 
besets so many Unitarian congregations at 
the sound of their voices and renders re- 
sponsive service the lame affair that it often is. 
Another possible obstacle in the way of the 
church-goer is sometimes furnished by the 
clergyman himself. It used to be said of 
Bishop De Lancey of Western New York 
that, whenever he read the service, it was as 
if he had just discovered how rich and 
beautiful it was and wished you to share in 
the delightful discovery. ‘There are none 
too many readers now like the good bishop, 
either within or without the Episcopal 
Church. In the course of his rambles in 
Unitarian fields the writer has listened to 
clergymen whose reading was in every respect 
as it should be, but there were not so many 
of whom this could be said. He found 
certain clergymen adopting a dry, businesslike 
tone that left no doubt in the hearer’s mind 
regarding what was said, but also left him 
quite unmoved; a few were evidently strain- 
ing after rhetorical effect, while one or two 
more read so badly that it was a wonder 
their congregations did not forsake them 
and flee. No properly conducted theological 
seminary should have suffered these last 
to stray ten steps from the seminary doors. 
As for Unitarian church buildings, the 
writer noted many things in relation to them 
in the course of his Sunday travels, that he 
has not space to touch upon here, but a few, 


at least, he cannot refrain from considering. ' 


It seemed to him that a distinct architectural 
advance was visible in the churches erected 
within a generation. ‘he Middle Victorian 
Gothic left such legacies to the denomination 
as the church in Brattleboro, the Channing 
Church at Newport, and the church at 
North Easton, showy edifices all. 

For some little time conflict between 
Gothic and Romanesque of some form or 
other has been going on in Unitarian quar- 
ters, with occasional reversions to the more 
rigid of colonial models. Judging from 
present conditions Gothic ideas are now in 
the ascendant, and fortunately the phase of 
Gothic most favored is the Third Pointed, or 
Perpendicular. It is without the coldness 
and severity of the First Pointed, or Early 
English, and can be adapted to modern re- 
quirements with little difficulty, 
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it exhibits the richest type of architectural 
ornament,”as in the church at Fairhaven, or 
the much plainer aspect of that at Hopedale. 
The Church of the Unity in Cleveland is 
a happy example of the very modern version 
of English Perpendicular, and the Second 
Church in Boston is a favorable instance of 
early English of the Middle Victorian period. 
The Gothic which was more or less practised 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century finds it best example in the Second 
Parish Church in Salem. Indefensible as 
Gothic, it must be said that it is far from 
unpleasing in general effect. 

Now and again a church whose exterior 
promises nothing of value as to its interior 
treats the observer to a genuine surprise 
when the interior is perceived. Such build- 
ings are the First Church in Salem and the 
First Unitarian in Lowell. Both are sit- 
uated in the heart of a business quarter 
with stores on the ground floor; but the 
church proper once entered, the visitor 
discovers, in the case of the Salem church, a 
spacious and dignified audience room, and 
in that of the Lowell building a really im- 
pressive interior. A surprise of a different 
nature greets the visitor to the church at 
Milton, whose exterior is colonial of the 
plainer type, exhibiting two ranges of win- 
dows, one in each story. But one range is 
visible inside, although the ceiling is fairly 
lofty, and the effect of the interior arrange- 
ments is by no means objectionable. The 
visitor, however, is likely to speculate as 
to the disappearance of the upper row of 
windows. 

Surprise of a grateful character greets the 
visitor who enters the Unitarian church in 
Charleston, $.C., for here, where it might 
have been least expected, is a ceiling which 
exhibits the richness of detail that one asso- 
ciates with that of the chapel of Henry,VII. 
at Westminster Abbey. It is indeed a 
version of the English original, and, since it is 
confessedly executed in plaster, it cannot be 
called an artistic sham. 

Many churches the writer encountered 
which could not be classed as belonging to 
any but a nondescript type. Some of these, 
erected in the architectural darkness of the 
Queen Anne period, while very comfortably 
ugly within, possess exteriors that cannot 
do other than make the judicious grieve. 
Others that without any reflection upon 
them may be called nondescript for want of 
a better term, are distinctly pleasing in 
parts, if not entirely so as a whole. Among 
them are such very different structures as 
the church at Manchester-by-the-Sea, the 
Church of the Unity at Natick, that at 
Wellesley Hills, and All Souls’, Roxbury. 

Rugged simplicity is displayed by the 
church at Taunton, built of ragstone in 
the artless fashion in which English Per- 
pendicular was understood eighty years 
ago, while the stern granite walls of the. 
First Church at Quincy, of contemporary 
date, are imposing, though scarcely beautiful. 

The church at Fairhaven is architecturally 
the most notable of our Unitarian churches, 
and to a certain extent sets a pace for more 
or less subsequent church erection. Not 
that it should be imitated, but rather that it 
should be regarded as an ideal. Beautiful 
within and without, it belongs to a type 
that in extent need not surpass present 
outlines, while still adapted to the require- 
ments of a suburban church, but, if pro- 
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longed, may yet but fill, not unhappily, 
those of a large city parish. The question 
of decorative detail would of course be 
settled particularly by the congregation. 
Next in importance, architecturally, is the 
beautiful stone church of the First Uni- 
tarian Society at West Newton, in an in- 
teresting phase of Perpendicular Gothic. 
This is a structure adapted to the needs of 
a surburban congregation, while the parish 
church in Hopedale offers the best example 
of arural Unitarian church with which the 
writer is acquainted. 

In closing these fragmentary observations 
the writer is disposed to take a hopeful at- 
titude. The denomination is by no means 
disintegrating*now, whatever the case may 
once have been. Individualism has had its 
day, and a healthy, reasonable aggressiveness 
has taken its place. Room for improvement 
there exists in many directions, as there always 
does, and improvement is going on. Worship 
is becoming more fully recognized as an 
integral part of a church service: unreasoning 
dislike of any and all practice suggestive of 
ritual, is giving way to a more intelligent con- 
ception of the purpose of ritual and its value 
when properly employed, while the due rela- 
tion that exists between architecture and de- 
votion is every day more keenly perceived. 
The ugliness once so common in our church 
buildings finds few defenders now, the freak- 
ishness of the church architecture of a gen- 
eration ago has become impossible, we may 
trust, and the Unitarian churches of the 
future will, unless all signs fail, become vis- 
ible exponents of the abundant service which 
architecture can lend to religion. 

Boston, Mass, 


Funeral of Dr. George L. Cary. 


A service wholly beautiful in its sim- 
plicity and appropriate to the memory 
of the man for whom it was a memorial 
was held at the home of the late Dr. George 
L. Cary Friday afternoon, and at the close 
the remains were laid to rest in Greendale 
cemetery. There were beautiful flowers, 
and the attendance of friends was repre- 
sentative of the high place Mr. Cary held in 
the hearts and minds of all the people of 
the community. 

There was no music, and what was said 
was almost wholly personal,—a short review 
of the life of Prof. Cary and tributes from 
personal friends. 

The Rev. Henry T. Secrist, minister of 
the Unitarian church, was in charge of 
the service, which was opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Mason of Pittsburg, with the reading of 
an appropriate poem, ‘‘God is Wisdom, God 
is Love,”’ following which Prof. F. A. Christie 
read from the Beatitudes and Mr. Secrist 
offered prayer. 

Dr. Franklin C. Southworth was the 
_first to speak, and his tribute was very 
beautiful. He spoke first of the sadness 
of the occasion, to pay the tribute of af- 
fection to the memory of Dr. Cary, who has 
been among us nearly half a century, and 
in all those years he was deeply interested 
in all that made for the higher life. He gave 
nearly forty-eight years of faithful service to 
the Meadville Theological School. 


Dr. Cary was of the best product of New 
England. Dr. Southworth referred to his 
graduation from Harvard University in 
1852, and said that before he came to Mead 
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ville he had achieved character in a college 
not far away. He came when our college 
was young: he had a variety of subjects, 
and one department he made his own,— 
New Testament Literature,—and he became 
a pioneer in that work. All who have been 
students under him testify to his qualities 
of mind and heart; and because of the 
work he has done for them on this hill he 
has been their more than supporter and 
guide. This community knows something 
of his great breadth and interest for the 
general weal. 

President Southworth spoke of his own 
impressions of Dr. Cary, and said that, if 
he were to choose, he would select two— 
and the first would be his great modesty. 
Dr. Cary was always most generous and 
considerate. ~I could not but notice how 
distinctly his own personality was divorced 
in all his work. All selfishness was cut out. 
Never for a moment was he thinking of 
self. It has never been my fortune to know 
a man of finer or more self-effacing modesty. 

My second thought of him would be of 
his great optimism. His life seemed to 
have been founded in deep and abiding 
faith. He was not only a settled theologian, 
but he had a deep piety of the heart, a 
piety which did not appear on the surface, 
and in this appeared a faith in the power of 
goodness.—faith in young men, and at four- 
score years of age he was still a young man 
himself. His ability to sink self and personal 
aims in great ideals was wonderful. After 
nearly fifty years with young men he seemed 
still to have retained the optimism of youth. 

Now the grief that comes to us is a per- 
sonal grief, because he has been taken away. 
We ought to be grateful that such a life has 
been among us. The life of the community 
has been made better by his presence. 

Dr. Mason of Pittsburg followed Dr. 
Southworth, speaking for the graduates of 
the Meadville Theological School, of whom 
he is one. He said he regarded it as one of 
his most sacred experiences, to bear evidence 
to the worth of his teacher, his friend, and 
spiritual father. I would like, said Dr. 
Mason, to have regarded my few words not 
for myself, but for the great company of 
men scattered all over the world who studied 
under the guidance of Dr. Cary. He was 
more than teacher to these young men who 
came here through all these long years. 
He was their hero, and justly so; for did 
they not know him as the first teacher of 
religious truth in any institution of the land? 

In spite of his great scholarship, there 
was never any condescension among us; 
but we were all as common students, pur- 
suing the great things of life. Dr. Cary was 
a great teacher. He was not only master of 
the subjects, but of our needs. He revealed 
the student to himself. He was the em- 
bodiment of honesty, courage, gentleness, 
purity, reverence,—these were all possessions 
of his: they animated the whole fibre of 
his being. He has been for me the embodi- 
ment of the Christ life, he has been the 
Christ ideal. He is still present with all 
his students: in all their lives Prof. Cary 
speaks and always will speak. 

Dr. W. I. Lawrance, former pastor of the 
Meadville church, also spoke briefly, dwelling 
with great feeling on his personal acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Cary which had covered a 
period of twenty-two years. I always 
counted him a true friend, said he, and our 
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views were ever the same. No separation 
of land or sea made any difference, and even 
living in the same town and not seeing each 
other for months or a year, there was con- 
stant harmony of thought. 

There are friendships like the fire of 
tinder wood, and there are fires like that of 
the anthracite, which seem to burn low, 
but retain the heat, and that was his kind. 
He would rather do than offer to do, he would 
rather be than seem to be. I have been with 
him in his study by the hour, when he sat 
with book in hand and I supposed he was 
reading,—but he was thinking. He would 
sit thus for hours, never moving a hand or 
foot unless in connection with the work he 
had in mind, so perfect was his control of 
his mind. He was a man of God because 
he knew God as a Deity by experience. 
This is the man we have had with us, the 
man we loved: this is the man we honor 
to-day while our hearts are heavy. 

Rev. Mr. Secrist read the hymn, “It 
Singeth Low in Every Heart,” and the 
benediction was pronounced by Dr. Law- 
rance. 

The interment was private, the following 
friends assisting as bearers: A. C. Huide- 
koper, Prof. F. C. Doan, Prof. Walter C. 
Green, E. P. Cullum, C. W. Tyler, and 
M. W. Sackett.—The Tribune-Republican, 
Meadville, Pa. 
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The Rhodes Scholarships. 
¢ 

The presence of the Rhodes scholars is 
helping, however slightly,:to promote a 
movement which has grown up within the 
last decade or so; viz., the tendency towards 
the democratization of the university at 
large. This statement does not imply that 
the Rhodes scholars are making Oxford some- 
thing which it might not have become but 
for their advent. They are too small a 
body to originate an independent move- 
ment. It does not imply that the Rhodes 
scholars are a set of young barbarians such 
as Oxford feared she might be called upon 
to civilize when the terms of Cecil Rhodes’s 
last will were published to the world. But 
it does imply that they are contributing, ina 
very minor way, to the promotion of a ten- 
dency which is radically transforming the 
character of Oxford University. In former 
times an Oxford education was regarded 
simply as a part in the life of training of the 
ordinary man of wealth and social standing. 
Oxford is rapidly ceasing to be the exclu- 
sive playground of the idle rich. The ma- 
jority of those who come up to Oxford now- 
adays look upon their university course as 
the first rung in the ladder of ambition, and 
hope to make their progress upward in the 
wider sphere of the outer world after they go 
down both certain and easy, by winning dis- 
tinction in the Oxford Honor Lists. Though 
many fall away from this ideal, their attitude 
towards the university is different from that 
of the men who came up a generation since. 
One does not wish to raise the question 
whether the new type of undergraduate is 
better or worse than the old. He is merely 
a different type; and, since the undergradu- 
ate really determines the main current of 
academic feelings and influences, the change 
of type in the undergraduate body is ex- 
ercising an extraordinary influence upon 
Oxford life. Now, the Rhodes scholars are 


'pre-eminently men of the new type; they 
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look upon their Oxford career as a means to a 
greater end; they hope to lay in Oxford the 
foundation of a successful political or pro- 
fessional career in the broader world to 
which they must ultimately return. It is 
not worth their while to come from the other 
side of the world merely to waste three years 
in idleness and vanity. Many among them 
fall victims to the enervating spirit of the 
place after their arrival; but the fact that 
they do come up to the university filled 
with the new ideal enables them to press 
forward the general movement of their 
age and generation. The ‘‘Oxford Tutors” 
have declared that the university must be- 
come a democratic body, throw wider her 
doors and extend her educational system, 
because the nation is clamoring for admis- 
sion to her ranks. The truth of this asser- 
tion cannot be contested, but it is only a 
part of the truth. It is not the nation, but 
the empire, the whole world, which is con- 
tributing to the undergraduate body of the 
new university that is even now growing 
up.—John C. V. Behan in Littel’s Living 
Age. 


Dedication of the Petersham Church. 


On June 2 the new meeting-house of the 
First Parish of Petersham, Mass., was dedi- 
cated. The first church if Petersham was 
founded in 1738. The third house of wor- 
ship was dedicated in 1842. Destroyed by 
fire Sept. 21, 1908. This church was a stately 
and beautiful edifice of the old New England 
type. Its chief treasure was a bell cast by 
Paul Revere. It hung in 1792 in the belfry 
of the first edifice, and perished in the fire. 
It was not possible to save it; but its ashes 
were gathered by one of the faithful, and some 
of its metal was incorporated into the new 
bell in our new meeting-house, and some of 
it was made into a wreath to commemorate 
a memorial pew. One week from the day 
of the fire an informal meeting was held in 
Memorial Hall, called to learn the opinion 
of the members of the parish concerning 
rebuilding. A more inspiring, uplifting, 
soul-stirring meeting has rarely been held 
in any town. No appeal was made for 
funds, yet so great was the interest and 
enthusiasm before the meeting was dis- 
missed a building committee had been ap- 
pointed and over $15,000 had been volun- 
tarily subscribed. The building has cost 
over $33,000, and most of the gifts have come 
unsolicited and were pledged and largely 
paid within one month from the day of the 
At the dedication it was announced, 
when all bills had been paid, there would be 
a balance in the treasury of $2,600. Insur- 
ance for the next five years, amounting to 
$600, has been paid from the building fund, 
so really there was left a balance of $3,200. 
The significant fact is this, the response had 
been so generous and spontaneous. The 
new building is as near as possible a repro- 
duction of the former edifice. It seats with 
the gallery nearly four hundred people. A 
ladies’ parlor, minister’s study, large Sun- 
day-school room, and a well-equipped kitchen 
have been added. Memorial gifts include 
a clock in the steeple from the descendants of 
Rey. Luther Willson, a former pastor in 1823, 
under whom the church became avowedly 
Unitarian, though a Unitarian covenant was 
adopted in 1802 and is still the basis of mem- 
ip, and a bell from Mrs. Ruth W. Rogers 
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in memory of her father, the late Capt. 
John G. Mudge of Petersham. In a town of 
scarcely more than eight hundred inhabitants 
and containing three other churches this re- 
building is considered remarkable, and shows 
the loyalty of Petersham Unitarians for their 
faith. The result would have been impos- 
sible, however, without the generous co- 
operation of the summer residents, who take 
so keen an interest in the affairs of the church 
in this town, where they live for so many 
months of each year. The corner-stone of 
the new meeting-house was laid July 2, 1909, 
and the building dedicated June 2, 1910. At 
the service of dedication the invocation was 
given by Rev. Isaac Francis Porter of Sher- 
born, Mass., a former minister of this parish; 
sermon by William Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
of Cambridge. A beautiful responsive ser- 


vice of dedication between the minister and 
the people was used, written by 


Rev. 
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tarian literature, and the desire manifested 
in the open meetings for more knowledge 
concerning Unitarian teachings. 

Meetings will probably be held again next 
year, as there seemed to be a real demand for 
their continuance at the end of the series. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Sunday-school Institutes Again. 


This note is written at Meadville, while 
the Institute for Religious Education is 
in progress. ‘The Institute realizes the hopes 
previously entertained and testifies to the 
devotion of those who in advance made it 
possible and of those who now are con- 
ducting it in so able fashion. 

Thirty-two students are enrolled, have 
paid their tuition fee, and are in regular 
attendance. Several others have been pres- 
ent for only a part of the session, preferring 
this part to missing all. Five fathers and 
mothers brought their children, as they could 
not otherwise attend. ‘These children, seven 
in all, not only add a distinct brightness to 
the colony here on the hill, but testify to 
the devotion of their parents to our common 
work. When such things happen, let no 
one despair of our cause! In all a total 
of fifty persons have so far appeared at the 


Institute. Pittsburgh has sent by far the 
largest number, though Cleveland and 
Marietta, Ohio, Buffalo, Jamestown, and 


Dunkirk, N.Y., and Ljinesville and Mead- 
ville, Pa., are also represented. 

Prof. Christie’s course on the Gospels 
is most illuminating, the best lectures on 
the Bible many of us ever heard. Prof. 
Doan leads through deep but clear waters 
in his lectures on ‘“‘The Religion of Child- 
hood,”’ giving with every lecture directly 
practical hints as to the application of his 


Addresses. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


George Browning Spurr, the present minister 
of the church. A number of the former 
pastors were present, some of whom came 
from a distance. There was a large attend- 
ance, including many from out of town and 
some who returned to their old home for 
this occasion. 


The Weirs Meeting. 


The Unitarian Grove Meetings which were 
held at Weirs, N.H., during the first week 
in July, were attended by about two hun- 
dred people from various parts of New Eng- 
land, 

There was a reunion of the attendants of 
former years and many visitors who came 
for the first time. 

The programme was carried through as 
planned with the exception of one address. 
Those who attended the meetings in former 
years were unanimous in pronouncing the 
programme one of the best ever remembered. 
The influence of this meeting is being felt 
in the inquiries already received for Uni- 


Deaths. 


FROTHINGHAM.—At Cambridge, Mass., June 23 
1910, Margaret Wilder, daughter of the late Henry K. 
Frothingham. 
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conclusions to the Sunday-school teacher’s 
task. Miss Bullard’s course on ‘ Kinder- 
garten Methods” is extremely helpful, the 
more as it is illustrated by practical work 
with a class of children. Mr. Lawrance’s 
readings from the Prophets meet with 
hearty response, and the conferences on 
Sunday-school methods, conducted by him, 
lead to eager discussions. President South- 
worth and Mr. Secrist are in constant and 
helpful activity; and the faithful secretary, 
Rev. W. C. Green, is efficiently conducting 
the business interests of the Institute. 
The high location, the beautiful outlook, the 
academic atmosphere, the social privileges, 
and the daily morning prayers fill the days 
with joy. But above all else the impression 
one gets most strongly is the devoted ear- 
nestness of the students. They have come 
long distances and at considerable personal 
expense for a definite purpose. That pur- 
pose they eagerly pursue, as, pencil and note- 
book in hand, they pass in an unbroken 
body from lecture to lecture. It is a re- 
assuring experience. 

As this is written there comes a letter 
from the minister of one of our smaller 
churches, lamenting that neither he nor any 
of his teachers can attend the Institute at 
the Isles of Shoals on account of the ex- 
pense. Ministers with small salaries, teach- 
ers who, having little else to give, give them- 
selves to our cause, need precisely such ad- 
vantages as these institutes provide. Would 
that generous and zealous friends might 
make it possible for the Sunday School 
Society to pay the amount required! As 
a substitute, attention is again called to the 
suggestion previously made in this column, 
that local institutes may profitably be held 
to which such pastors and teachers may 
come without expense. The president will 
gladly plan and carry through such insti- 
tutes wherever the local workers are willing 
to co-operate anid up to the limit of his time. 


Young People’s Religtous 
Union. 


Union-at-Large Report for the Year 
1909-10. 


The membership of the Union-at-Large 
in May, 1910, numbers forty-four. It is 
considerably smaller this year than last,— 
a fact which is not as discouraging as it 
looks, and is explained thus: The line of 
work laid out for the Union-at-Large by 
last year’s committee has seemed a little 
impractical this year in view of changed 
conditions, and it has not been closely fol- 
lowed. To state it briefly, the plan for 
this year was to give to each member of the 
association more individual attention in the 
distribution of reading matter. With this 
end in mind a larger committee was formed. 
The first duty of the committee was to find 
out accurately just what proportion of the 
names on the membership list of the Union- 
at-Large were actually receiving the literat- 
ure sent out, and to thus insure the greater 
effectiveness of the work. The result of the 
investigation was that the Union-at-Large 
began the year with a membership of about 
thirty names in contrast to the ninety of 
last year. This number has now grown to 
forty-four, but forty-four sounds very small 
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compared with the one hundred and eighteen 
mentioned in the report of last May. How- 
ever, the committee feels sure of the interest 
of each one of these forty-four members, 
and hopes for growth in numbers in the 
future. 

With this smaller membership—which is 
also more homogeneous—the committee 
has felt less need for individual attention, 
and so has eontinued the old method of 
sending one tract each month, with the 
Word and Work, to every member. Half the 
members are students in training schools or 
colleges, many of the others are recent 
graduates who are teaching or in business; 
and all are equally interested in the grave 
questions of the day. For this reason it has 
been thought well to send them the newer 
publications of the American Unitarian 
Association in order that those who are far 
away may keep in touch with the late de- 
velopments of Unitarian thought. Of the 
eight sermons or addresses sent out six are of 
recent issue,—within the last year. 

The aim of the Union-at-Large, as it has 
been often stated, is to bring together those 
young people of Unitarian belief and train- 
ing who are temporarily situated where there 
is no Unitarian church, and to keep them 
in touch with the work and thought of the 
Unitarian leaders. The policy of the com- 
mittee this year has been to emphasize the 
new rather than the old, with the idea that 
thus will the members of the Union-at-Large 
feel themselves an intelligent and interested 
part of the progressive church of to-day. 

MARGUERITE FELLOWS, 
Chairman of the Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. C. A. Henderson of Wilmington, Del., 
will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, July 
17, at 10.30 A.M. 


Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach in the Union Chapel at Little Boar’s 
Head, N.H., Sunday, July 17, at 11 a.o. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
July 17, at 11 o’chlock, will be conducted by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York, a union service will 
be held Sunday, July 17, at 11 a.m., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brook- 
lyn. The public is cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


THe CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE. 
On the evening of June 7 the conference 
sermon was preached in Unity Church, 
Springfield, by Rev. John B. Day, a former 
minister of the Church, upon ‘‘ Our Co-opera- 
tion with God.” On the following day there 
were about 125 delegates in attendance. 
Thomas §. Child of Holyoke was elected 
president, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Allen of Greenfield. Rey. 
Kenneth E. Evans of Chicopee, as chairman 
of the missionary committee, gave a report 
of its work, speaking especially of the suc- 
cess of a series of ‘‘platform meetings,” 
which were held in the valley during the 
Resolutions were adopted to the 
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effect that it was the sentiment of the con- 
ference that the Unitarian churches are in 
need of a closer fellowship. It was also 
voted that the conference contribute $50 to 
the Montague church. 

There were short addresses by repre- 
sentatives of other denominations upon the 
methods of church administration in their 
respective churches. Rev. Donald McFay- 
den of Grace Episcopal church carefully 
explained the underlying principles of 
episcopacy. Rev. Mr. Kennedy, the district 
superintendent of the Methodist churches 
of the Springfield district, spoke of the or- 
ganization and governing powers of that 
church. Rev. H. O. Hannum of Holyoke 
described the underlying polity of Congre- 
gationalism. Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pitts- 
field opened the discussion of the methods 
outlined by the representatives of the 
various denominations and of their possible 
application of increasing the efficiency of the 
work in the liberal churches. 

The conference adjourned for lunch, which 
was served at the Prospect House. The 
church, including the Sunday-school rooms 
and the vestibule, was crowded with people 
at the afternoon session, which opened at 
2.15. The principal addresses of this ses- 
sion were made by the president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot of Boston, and by Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Springfield. Mr. Eliot spoke on 
“Our Congregational Polity.” He em- 
phasized its significance, and said that it 
lay chiefly in the freedom and in the self- 
government of each individual church. Mr. 
Reccord in speaking of ‘‘The Future Pos- 
sibilities of the Congregational Polity of the 
Unitarian Churches,’ said that, when the 
break in the Congregational Church came 
in 1819 the two great principles, freedom and 
fellowship, had already been recognized. 
The Unitarian element, however, was forced 
out because of its insistence on freedom. 
Since then it has maintained freedom, but 
lost something in fellowship, while the Trini- 
tarian element sacrificed freedom for the 
closer fellowship and a stronger organization 
has resulted. Of late years a strong merging 
tendency has set in. The Trinitarians are 
becoming more free, and the Unitarians are 
recognizing the need of a closer fellowship. 
While the actual day of union may be far 
from the present, yet the two branches are 
steadily drawing together again. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames: The new Year Book 
of the church contains reports of the com- 
mittees and organizations connected with the 
church, presented at the sixty-ninth annual 
meeting, April 27, together with a list of 
subscribers and the articles of organization. 
The reports are interesting and show the 
devotion and active service of this corps of 
workers, who have led in many good works. 
Space is given to the interesting celebration 
of the James Freeman Clarke anniversary. 
Loving mention recurs frequently of the be- 
loved pastor, whose illness has kept him from 
pulpit service. Resolutions assuring their 
minister of constant appreciation and un- 
feigned love were unanimously and enthusi- 
astically adopted at the annual meeting. 
“For more than twenty years,” the resolu- 
tion says, ‘“he has been our leader in things 
both spiritual and material, and, although 
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we miss to-night the inspiration of his per- 
sonal presence, we wish him to know that we 
continue to feel his guidance, and because of 
it are the better able to carry on the business 
affairs of our society along the lines approved 
of by his own wise judgment and sound com- 
mon sense. We therefore make him our 
grateful acknowledgments and send him our 
most affectionate greetings in response to 
the appeal made to our hearts by the devoted 
service of the best years of his life, and we 
pray that he may find in his own experience 
a large measure of that peace and cheer 
which he has helped to bring to so many 
of his people.” 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., 
will preach July 17. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society; 
Rev. Frank A. Gilmore: This society is com- 
pleting a busy season’s work and one of the 
most significant in its history. For the first 
time since its organization in 1879 it feels 
itself able to carry its own finances. The 
help given by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation through all these years has been 
fully appreciated and justifies the policy of 
the Association in putting its money into 
the college towns. The beautiful parish 
house is going rapidly forward. Needless to 
say, it is a great source of inspiration and 
pride. The Alliance, the Sunday-school, and 
the Lend-a-Hand Club have been active and 
successful. The boys of the Sunday-school 
won the basketball championship of the Inter- 
scholastic School League. "Twenty-four per- 
sons wrote their names in the parish list. 
The Sunday-school made its superintendent, 
Prof. A. S. Flint, a member of the Madi- 
son Anti-tuberculosis League. The Young 
People’s Religious Union has paid the fee 
to make one of the young people a member 
of the Associated Charities. The Building 
Committee has outlined its plans for the re- 
decoration of the church interior and its 
adaptation to the new building. The church 
will remain open through July for the benefit 
especially of the summer school and other 
visiting liberals. 

MANCHESTER -BY- THE-SEA.— First Uni- 
tarian Church: William W. Fenn, D.D., of 
Harvard Divinity School will preach at 11 
A.M. July 17. 


Naries, Me.—Rev. George M. Bodge: 
The regular services for this season, under 
the direction of the summer pastor, Rev. 
George M. Bodge of West Roxbury, Mass., 
will begin on Sunday, July 10, and continue 
through August. Rev. George F. Pratt of 
Dorchester will preach for the four Sundays 
in July, and Mr. Bodge for the Sundays in 
August. 


Roxsury, Mass.—First Religious Society, 
Rey. James De Normandie, D.D.: This 
church is now closed until the first Sunday 
in September. Mr. De Normandie will be 
at Lincoln, Mass. Telephone, Lincoln 12. 


Sours Natick, Mass.—Eliot Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer, minister; A 
successful church year in this ancient parish 
is drawing to a close. There were several 
additions to the list of members of the parish, 


though not quite as many as last year. A 


of the National League of Unitarian 


-Laymen has been organized during the year, 
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and starts out with a membership of fifty-' 
three. Mr. Sydney M. Williams of Welles- 
ley, is president, and Mr. Alfred B. Rich 
of Natick is secretary. Attendance in the 
Sunday-school has gained in numbers and 
in regularity. The average attendance has 
equalled seventy-five per cent. of the total en- 
rolment, and thirteen members of the Sun- 
day-school were present every Sunday in the 
year. Interest in the monthly vesper services 
has also steadily increased. The experiment 
of a choral service, a musical and liturgical 
service without preaching, was not so suc- 
cessful. The minister will sail for Liverpool 
on July 13, and will attend the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals in Berlin. 
On July 17, 24, and 31, Rev. Calvin Stebbins 
of Framingham will supply the pulpit. At 
the last annual meeting the books of the 
parish showed a handsome balance in the 
treasury. 


An Alliance Report. 


If any one has been led by unfortunate 
experiences to believe that the report of an 
Alliance secretary is likely to be dull reading, 
interesting only to those who have shared 
the work of which it gives an account, she 
should send to Dorchester, Mass., for the 
annual report of Mrs. Mary Fifield King, 
the secretary of the First Parish branch. 
It makes good reading, even though the sec- 
retary had no story of “‘blue jay suppers” 
or pedlers’ parties or hat trimming con- 
tests to relate. She presents a record of 
admirable work done, and is appreciative; 
but she has no notion of praising too much the 
women who have done it. She finds that 
there is missionary work to be done even 
within First Parish limits, and presents some 
of the reasons given this year to the secretary 
for not joining the Alliance. 


“Ves, I withdrew. 
anything out of it.” 

“No, I can’t come to the meetings, and 
it’s no use for me to spend my dollar.” 

“So many calls for dollars! You can’t 
belong to such a lot of clubs and things.”’ 

“Don’t care to belong any more, and don’t 
want any notices sent me.”’ 

“Mrs. Blank resigns her membership be- 
cause she hasn’t the time to attend to it.” 

“Oh, am I not too young for the Alliance? 
I don’t exactly want to be in with the old 
ladies yet!” 

“No, I don’t belong. That’s really for 
the older people, isn’t it?”’ 

“No, I belong to one of the church things, 
and that’s all I can attend to.” 


People are a little tired of hearing about 
the comet, and it is too much to expect that 
a newspaper reprint can reproduce the 
brightness and freshness of Mrs. King’s refer- 
ences to it at the time we were all interested 
in its history and its whereabouts, but, never- 
theless, the close of her report is worth re- 
membering :— 

“Tn the notable year 1066, William, Duke 
of Normandy, the conqueror of England, 
stood in the tower of his great castle at 
Falaise, gazing upon a flaming comet which 
had appeared in the western skies. It 
was the very same comet now with us, after 
more than eight centuries. Eleven times has 
it circled the sun on its long journeys and 
passed harmlessly away into space since 
that date. Duke William had long been 
making preparations to invade England. 
His fleet of ships fully manned was already | 


I didn’t see as I got 
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off Dives, ready to sail, and just at the last 
moment the fearsome comet appeared, bring- 
ing consternation and terror. Duke Will- 
iam, like others, was filled with super- 
stitious dread; his invincible courage for 
once was failing him. Must he give up the 
expedition? 

“Tt was his wife, Mathilda, who rose su- 
perior to all alarm, and who with her women 
braced up the warrior with the words: ‘Nay, 
do not fear the fiery star, my lord. For 
those who will not accept us it may bring 
dismay and perchance disaster; for us it 
but betokens your success and our brightest 
year!’ Thus perhaps it was the woman 
after all, who wrought the conquest of 
Britain! 

“With renewed ardor Duke William sailed 
for the English shore, leaving Mathilda to 
stitch the great story into the wonderful 
web of the Bayeux tapestry. And there one 
sees to-day, in fresh bright colors, her picture 
of the comet in which she had such faith 
as the bright omen of Norman victory. 

“Here is the selfsame comet again. We 
are not at all disturbed. Science has told 
us what it is and what part it bears in the 
mighty plan of the celestial universe. We, 
too, are all ready for a great invasion of a 
new country. Our ships are all ready to sail, 
in charge of fine men and women, even the 
President of the United States. We will 
not turn back, for we believe the comet means 
to us, as it did to Norman Mathilda, an omen 
of our brightest year. 

“Not one of this little band will be alive 
when the comet next comes into view, or 
even remembered, though the church may be 
standing; but we can imagine some of the 
women of the vast Alliance of 1985 looking 
over our dusty little records in the old 
church library and saying among themselves: 
“How interesting it is! Those were earnest 
women in those far-away days, and they 
had pleasant times in the comet year, 
though they were only one hundred and 
fifty-two.’”’ 


Norway has for the first time elected a 
woman to the Storthing, its national par- 
liamentary body. The woman who gets 
this distinction is a teacher in the public 
schools. She is elected as a deputy, or 
alternate, and has a vote only in the absence 
of the regular member from her district. 


A Methodist bishop gave good advice to 
a class of young ministers when he told them 
to keep out of debt, even if they had to eat 
only two meals a day and wash their own 
collars. If the churches which these men are 
to serve will see to it that they receive salary 
enough to provide three meals a day, with a 
little over for laundry bills, the bishop’s re- 
marks will have brought forth fruit. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ; , 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, sone Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Plcasantries, 


There is a saying current in the city of 
New York to this effect, ‘‘You can always 
tell a Boston man, but you can’t tell him 
much.” 


Mrs. Quackenness: ‘‘Am yo’ daughtah 
happily mar’d, Sistah Sagg?’’ Mrs. Sagg: 
“‘She sho’ is! Bless goodness, she’s done got 
a husband dat’s skeered to death of her!’’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Some one complained to Matthew Arnold 
that he was “‘ getting as dogmatic as Carlyle.” 
“That may be true,’ he replied, “but you 
overlook the obvious difference. I am dog- 
matic and right, and Carlyle is dogmatic and 
wrong!” 


“Are you still taking a cold plunge every 
morning?” asked a friend. “No; quit 
that to save time.’ ‘‘Why, a cold plunge 
doesn’t take but a minute or so.” “I know, 
but I used to spend three-quarters of an 
hour curled up in bed, hesitating.’’—Bzrm- 
ingham Age-Herald. 


A clerk showed forty patterns of ginghams 
to a man whose wife had sent him to buy 
some for her, and to every pattern the man 
said, ‘‘My wife said she didn’t want any- 
thing like that.’ The clerk put the last 
piece back on the shelf. ‘‘Sir,’”’ he said, 
“vou don’t want gingham. What you want 
is a divorce.’’—Kansas City Journal. 


Himknowledgy.—Stanley Jordan, the 
well-known Episcopal minister, having cause 
to be anxious-about his son’s college exam- 
inations, told him to telegraph the result. 
The boy sent the following message, ‘‘Hymn 
342, fifth verse, last two lines.’’ Looking 
it up, the father. found the words, ‘‘Sorrow 
vanquished, labor ended, Jordan passed.’’— 
The Circle. 


A good story of the impecunious days 
of Tom Browne, the English black and 
white artist, who recently died, is given in 
the Strand Magazine. The young artist 
was searching for a subject, and came upon and 
asked a negro, who made a living by chewing 
glass in public houses, if he would be painted 
for a shilling. ‘‘He looked at Browne earn- 
estly for some moments, and, evidently 
laboring under the impression that the nat- 
ural hue of his body was to be altered, he 
demanded, ‘ Will it come off, sah?’”’ 


To Pére Monsabre, the distinguished 
French preacher, there came one Sunday 
after mass a lady who insisted that she must 
see him on an affair of great importance. It 
was a matter of conscience, and she explained 
that she was most seriously disturbed. In 
fact, she was sadly given to vanity. That 
very morning, she confessed, she had looked 
in the glass and had yielded to the tempta- 
tion of thinking herself pretty. Pére Mon- 
sabre looked at her. ‘“‘Is that all, my daugh- 
ter?” ‘That is all.’ ‘’Then go in peace, 
for to make a mistake is not a sin.”’ 


James Payn gave in the Independent an 
example of the things which should have been 
said, not indeed ‘‘otherwise,’”’ but never at 
all. At an English dinner party there were 
some peaches which were what is commonly 
called ‘‘woolly’’; that is, having little taste 
and less juice. ‘‘My dear,’’ said the host, 
addressing his wife from the other end of the 
table, “‘I don’t think these peaches are a 
success: if the fruiterer had no better than 
these, it was a pity he sent us any.” Then 
the Lady Bountiful of the parish, and the 
guest of the evening, who, unknown to the 
host, had presented the peaches, observed 
plaintively, ‘‘I am so sorry, dear Mr. Jones’ 
but they were the best I had.”’ 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. os Jerord 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, . 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 


Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re--} 


ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. « 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
bag churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

2 Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIlL.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


Educational, 
Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports, For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, J 


LONDON 


THE TEMPLETON INN) 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 
A SUMMER RESORT 


*‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 

baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 

air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLopGett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, anova, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificite privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. '$250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE ParKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, Qa 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Location 
? » an : 
ful, in one of New England’s most ids iful residential — 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. TT! 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given 
under seventeen. hg Se oe Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimmin; . For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass. me i 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDutffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. , 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


